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the things they say! 


8&5 marks for Chemistry — the boy’s doing well ! 
Yes, but I wish he wasn’t quite so keen on Science. 


Why ? What have you got against Science ? 





I don’t think it’s the best course for someone who really wants to get on. 
Nonsense! The scientist is going to be the key man of the future. 
They’re certainly not at present. The highest posts don’t go to the scientists. 


You’re wrong, you know. This careers book from I.C.I. shows that the technical 
man has first-class opportunities with them. 


And not only on the scientific side — on the commercial 





and administrative sides, too. 
Oh, a few good posts go to them, no doubt. 


More than a few. 15 out of the 19 full-time Directors 


of I.C.I. are graduates in Science or Engineering. 
Directors ? That’s a bit ambitious, isn’t it ? 
All right. Let me tell you this: of the men holding the 243 most senior posts, 


164 are graduate scientists or engineers. 





Have it your own way ! You always get the 


(r) better of me in the end. 
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MANY EUROPES 


rather a confused picture. It is hard to resist the impres- 

sion that there has been a good deal of jostling and side- 
stepping on the road to the common European goal. ‘And 
those behind cried “Forward!” and those in front cried 
“Back!”’ To sort out what has been happening some kind 
of rational pattern must be discerned, and such a pattern is 
not immediately obvious. In the first place (partly owing to 
Britain’s hesitations) assemblies, communities and other col- 
lections of capital letters have proliferated to such an extent 
that very few people have more than the vaguest idea of what 
they mean or do. On the one hand, there are the organisations 
like the Coal and Steel Community, EURATOM, and the 
Common Market which concern only France, Germany, Italy 
and the Benelux countries. On the other, there are wider 
forms of international association like the Council of Europe 
and OEEC, and a whole range of bodies for military co- 
operation within NATO. 

Taking the activities of ‘the Six’ first, the events of the past 
few weeks have marked a further extension of their economic 
integration. The preparatory period of the Coal and Steel 
Authority has come to an end, and the full provisions of the 
treaty are now in force. The Common Market treaty has been 
signed, and what may be expected from it is indicated by the 
great expansion of trade which has taken place in products 
covered by the Coal and Steel Community. Between 1952 and 
1955 the general increase of trade in products covered by the 
Community was in the region of 93 per cent., while for coal 
and steel the increases were respectively 251 per cent. and 
457 per cent. The inauguration of the Common Market will 
give European producers of consumer goods great competi- 
tive power on the world markets. Equally, the report on 
EURATOM shows the determination of the Six to pool all 
their resources to make up for lost time. They aim at pro- 
ducing fifteen million kilowatts of electricity by atomic power 
in 1965, and the calculations of the report indicate that this 
is likely to be an underestimate. 

The increasing economic integration of the Six, of course, 
faces Britain with a problem. Either, if we remain outside it, 
we are likely to find ourselves faced with a far more formid- 
able competitor on the world markets than any one of the 
nations included would have been individually. Or else, if we 
enter it, we risk losing our ‘special position’ with the US and 
loosening the ties of the Commonwealth. The idea of an asso- 
ciation of Britain with a free trade area, so that it is of the 
Common Market and not in it, is an attempt to answer this 
problem on the economic level, just as the Grand Design is 
an attempt to answer it on the political level. 

The association of Britain in a free trade area did, in fact, 
seem tohave solved the first problem satisfactorily—up to 


Fister s on integration over the last weeks has made 


the moment when the French National Assembly made it a 
condition of ratification of the Common Market that it should 
apply to overseas possessions as well as to metropolitan 
territories. This raised the question of British Imperial Prefer- 
ence and the Prime Minister was quick to say that the free 
trade area might be priced too high for buyers in West- 
minster. In the second place—and this is a snag which is as 
yet only potential—the French proposal appears to have 
carried the implication in the minds of certain French politi- 
cians of an underwriting of the French position in Africa. 
Of course, the Common Market would always have applied 
to Algeria, which is a part of Metropolitan France, legally 
speaking. But events there are moving so fast that it may well 
be that France will be forced to a retreat before the treaty 
actually comes into force or, at any rate, before integration 
begins to produce appreciable results. 


* * * 


Now, one result of a Common Market applied to colonies 
will surely be that, in case of colonial conflict, the other 
participants in the market will find themselves associated with 
colonialism in the eyes of the Afro-Asian bloc. For instance, 
what happens if German investments in plans for the develop- 
ment of the Sahara are sunk in an area subsequently claimed 
by Libya or Morocco? The result would be that Germany 
would be drawn into a dispute in which it has, politically 
speaking, no control and every interest in keeping out. And, 
given the existence of the Commonwealth, Britain would have 
still more to gain by not being too closely connected with the 
colonial policies pursued by France. This difficulty, like that 
of Imperial Preference, is probably soluble, but it does indi- 
cate a danger. Economic integration could produce disastrous 
effects on some of the States concerned if it were accompanied 
by political folly on the part of any of the more powerful - 
among them. 

To meet this danger closer forms of political association 
are needed. This is where the Grand Design comes in, and, 
despite criticisms, it does represent a praiseworthy attempt to 
suggest the necessity for a rationalisation of existing Euro- 
pean institutions. Its positive proposals are rather less admir- 
able, though if, as Mr. Ormsby-Gore said, they are not cut 
and dried, they might possibly be amended while keeping the 
main idea of a rationalisation of existing bodies. The gist of 
them is a single parliament to embrace all the NATO Powers, 
to which neutral European Powers would be invited, but 
which would have no executive authority of any kind. The 
trouble with this is that it is not directed towards European, 
but towards North Atlantic, integration. Nor would it in any 
way correspond to the economic infra-structure already set up 
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by the Six. It is hard to imagine any circumstances 
in which neutral Powers would join a body which 
would be virtually the parliament of a military 
alliance against the Soviet Union. Britain, no 
doubt, had her own good reasons for wishing to 
associate the US and Canada with the parliament, 
but Mr. Macmillan should recognise that this part 
of the idea goes against the entire concept of 
Europe as adopted by the Six and is not likely to 
please even the Scandinavian countries. 

The situation, then, is that, both on the econo- 
mic and on the political level, Britain’s closer 
association with Europe has run into snags which 
are due to differing interests, but also to Britain’s 
* desire to maintain a ‘special position’ which might 
be lost within a European Union. Paradoxically, 
the British Government has also run into trouble 
with its NATO allies, not so much over its actual 
withdrawal of troops from Germany as over the 
tactlessly unilateral way in which that withdrawal 
was announced. Perhaps Mr. Macmillan will put 
matters right in Bonn, but he can hardly remove 
the basic contradictions in Britain’s attitude. 

Economically, strong forces are driving Britain 
towards some kind of participation in the Com- 
mon Market. It is significant that both the TUC 
and the FBI approved of our taking part in the 
free trade area. Politically, however, our wish to 
keep our international position vis-a-vis the US 
and the Commonwealth is drawing us away from 


it. However, even within that North Atlantic 
Community which we recommended at Stras- 
bourg, our economic position and consequent re- 
duction of commitments have brought about a 
split with our allies and—let us. be frank—a 
diminution of status within the alliance. More- 
over, NATO contains no real remedies for an 
economic position which is likely to get worse if 
the Common Market is instituted without us. 
The difficulties of entering the free trade area 
can almost certainly be overcome with a little 
patience and the successful talks held between M. 
Faure and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject seem to indicate that we are well on the 
way to doing so. 

Closer association with Europe, in spite of its 
economic side, is primarily a political gesture. If 
such organisations as the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and EURATOM are not steps on the way 
to an increasingly federal Europe they are 
nothing. To this process Britain has its contribu- 
tion to make—a contribution which the existence 
of the Commonwealth only makes the greater. 
To hang on too long to the idea of special advan- 
tages to be gained from the US at a time when we 
are seriously threatened economically might be to 
lose the substance of power for the shadow. It 
would be a pity were Mr. Macmillan not to 
achieve the one positive aim his Government has 
set itself in the field of foreign affairs. 


THE STRINGS ARE FALSE 


HE alacrity with which the Amalgamated 

Engineering Union has taken up the offer of 
a wage increase with strings, rather than a smaller 
unconditional increase, is at first sight surprising. 
Of the variety of reasons disposing them into 
acceptance, not the least must be the knowledge 
that most of their members—probably well over 
half—are interested in union activity solely in its 
wage-gatherimg aspect; even the claim for a forty- 
hour week is related exclusively to the rich harvest 
they hope to obtain from overtime. In the battles 
with the AEU, too, the natural tendency is for 
the Right wing and Centre to look favourably on 
any proposals likely to dish, or irritate, the Com- 
munists; and naturally the Communists were 
bound to be annoyed by the acceptance of strings 
of any kind. Finally doubt remains whether the 
conditions that are likely to be attached have any 
real validity. As several commentators have since 
pointed out (and as the AEU executive doubtless 
realised at the time), an agreement to a wage 
freeze for a year is of less significance than it 
sounds. If the AEU had put in a demand for a 
wage increase last week the best part of a year 
would have passed before it was settled. In theory 
at least the AEU could have little to lose by post- 
poning the next demand, if they prepared in the 
meantime a plan of campaign to go into imme- 
diate action a year and a day from now, with a 
demand attached that any increase granted should 
be retrospective, as from that day. 

Nor can it be assumed that the mere acceptance 
of conditions will ensure that they will be carried 
out. Agreement between Federation and Con- 
federation in matters of this kind is of little use 
unless it can be translated into terms acceptable 
on the factory floor. It is this problem, rather than 
the wider issue of a national wages policy, that 





most needs to be considered today. The verdict 
of the court of inquiry into the engineering dis- 
pute, with its suggestion of an impartial and 
authoritative body to consider ‘the wider econo- 
mic problems involved in the interrelated factors 
of wages, costs and prices,’ sounds reasonable 
enough; but there have been such bodies before, 
and their advice has been ignored. 

The real difficulty in this particular section of 
industry is that it is run by remote control, the 
control being exercised by the two federal gov- 
ernments, the unions’ and the employers’, neither 
of which commands either the confidence or the 
obedience of the units of which it is composed. 
Different unions have very different aims: some, 
like the Boilermakers, have a strong vested in- 
terest in restrictive practices, and naturally do not 
want to see the growth of conditional wage in- 
creases. Employers, too, are very far from united. 
The larger and more efficient firms would often be 
glad to go their own way, negotiating direct with 
their own workers. But they are held back by a 
confederation dominated, as such bodies usually 
are, by the weaker employers, who feel that they 
must hang together to survive. 

The first need, then, is not to set up any further 
committee of inquiry or wages court, but to make 
an effort within the industry itself to decentralise 
negotiations, so that wage increases can be bar- 
gained for on a businesslike, not on an emotional, 
level. This will have to be done with tact, as it 
will mean loss of power, and probably of face, 
for the present federal authorities. Both federa- 
tion and confederation must expect to have less 
and less of a say as labour relations in the indi- 
vidual firms improve. Until they improve, how- 
ever, there is not much prospect that the strings 
attached to any agreement will prove binding. 
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Reason for Optimism 


_ after the Budget is of course too soon 
to make an accurate check on whether the 
economy is already taking the course the Chan. 
cellor intended for it this year. Nevertheless none 
of the usual indicators is yet pointing the wrong 
way, though one or two have to be twisted slightly 
to make them conform to what seems to be in 
general a fair outlook. The Chancellor looked 
forward to a year of expansion—but orderly 
expansion—and it seems likely that he will not 
be disappointed. By now production has probably 
started to grow again. There was little sign of an 
improvement during March, it is true, but that 
was largely due to the extensive strikes. As far 
as one can tell from speeches by company chair- 
men, which come in a torrent at this time of the 
year, production is on the way up again. Capital 
investment this year will be higher than 1956, 
according to the latest revision of the official 
estimates. Public authorities will account for most 
of the increase. To finance this investment still 
greater savings are needed, and if there is one 
part of the Chancellor’s policy which is vulner- 
able, it is that the Treasury still refuses to make 
the spectacular concessions to savers of all sizes 
which it ought to. Such a policy (apart from all 
the other arguments for higher savings) would 
help to solve the dilemma to which the Chancellor 
ecently referred that rising consumption might 
begin to distract the attention of some business- 
men from the export trade. Theré is no sign of 
that yet, however, for what is happening in the 
export trade is that a few industries are making 
gigantic strides and offsetting the less favourable 
progress of other trades such as the motor-car 
manufacturers—for instance, the aircraft industry 
is now exporting at a rate of about £100 million 
a year. 

The complete overseas picture is summed up 
in the monthly gold returns, the latest of which, 
for April, was really much better than it appeared. 
The whole sterling area paid its way with the 
rest of the world, and earned a large surplus with 
Europe. All this in spite of having to carry the 
Indian economy along with us, since the drain of 
foreign exchange from that country has not been 
staunched, as had once been thought. In the last 
twelve months India has run through about £200 
million of her sterling balances. But for this the 
whole position of the central reserves would have 
looked much healthier. As this is gradually being 
appreciated, confidence in sterling is returning 
and the pound has been gaining ground during 
the last fortnight in both London and Zurich. 

All this suggests that the underlying position of 
the British economy is quite strong. Much the 
most hopeful event, however, is the new look in 
government finance. The issue this week of £100 
million of 44 per cent. conversion stock may not 
by itself seem very interesting. Its significance is, 
however, that the Government has at last regained 
control over its own borrowing policy. The 
Spectator has repeatedly argued that the whole 
economic future would be quite transformed when 
the Government showed itself capable of manag- 
ing its own debt competently, and of introducing 
a Budget which went some way to quenching 
rather than inflaming the fires of inflation. At 
last these two conditions have been met, and there 
is now some réason for optimism. nit 
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The Tally Clerks 


By R. B. Oram 


TS Port of London tally clerks have once 


more returned to work; this time on the 
promise of an inquiry by both the employers and 
the T & GWU. For the second time this year 
many thousand dockers, willing and ready to 
work, have been reduced for several days to 
accepting a meagre attendance money, through 
the action of their fellow trade unionists. 

Who are these few specialist workers, the 
London dock tally clerks, and how have they 
acquired such power? There are about 2,000 of 
them operating in the docks and wharves of the 
port. They have a special section of the register 
of the National Dock Labour Board to them- 
selves; they are recruited separately from the pool 
labourers who form the majority of the register. 
In lieu of piecework they are paid specially 
negotiated rates which compare very favourably 
with those earned by hard manual labour. Their 
interests are in the hands of the clerical section 
of the T & GWU, but a minority are in the rival 
‘blue’ union, the NASD. 

When a ship is discharging her cargo, the 
clerks can be seen, pencils in hand, recording 
on the tally card (protected against the weather 
in the folds of their morning papers) the number 
of cases or bags in each set as it erosses the ship’s 
rail. Their work is useful because they turn back 
packages of the wrong mark—when this is 
practical. As well as noting damage to cargo 
they record delays to the work of the gang by 
reason of weather or machinery breakdowns. At 
least one tally clerk will be found working with 
each gang; there may be more should the shipper 
of the parcel, or the receiver, feel that the expense 
of an independent tally is justified—shipping 
companies are naturally interested in avoiding 
claims for shortages, damage or wrong deliveries. 

Beyond wielding a pencil or a light measuring 
rod, the tally clerk takes no physical part in the 
turn-round of ships. How is it, then, that without 
the few tally clerks required by each vessel the 
dockers’ gangs are unable to work? Once more, 
in the docks, reason and common sense are 
crushed beneath the juggernaut of custom, tradi- 
tion and the misguided loyalty of the members 
of kindred unions. 

Cargo can quite well be discharged and loaded 
without a clerical check. In earlier years it was 
not unusual for the shipping company to save 
the cost of tallying (in the inter-war years, about 
Sd. a ton) on parcels of low-value goods. The 
master stevedore was satisfied to pay his gang on 
a ‘winch tally,’ taken by an obliging winch- 
driver and recorded in chalk on the winch. It 
has often been argued that claims that might 
arise would amount to less than the present cost 
of the measures taken to prevent them. 

In spite of the privileged position they have 
always had in the port, tally clerks do not regard 
their status as satisfactory. Their main grievance 
is that they have no direct representation on the 
Dock Labour Board. 

The T & GWU is represented at all levels of the 
board’s machinery, but the representative natur- 
ally comes from the much larger docks section 
of the union, not from the smaller clerical side. 
While direct representation on the board of each 


i 
small section of the dock world is not practicable, 
the feeling that their peculiar interests are not 
adequately looked after is a temptation to the 
tally clerks to take direct action in defiance of 
their union. 


Ship-owners, exporters and consignees, exas- 
perated by these frequent stoppages, may well ask 
if, in this scientific age, the quicker turn-round 
of ships is to be at a few clerks’ mercy. If science 
cannot help, then better co-ordination between the 
interests concerned (including HM Customs) 
could surely produce an alternative. Eight hun- 
dred years ago an English king demanded to be 
rid of a turbulent cleric; how long, it is being 
asked, will the business community wait to be rid 
of these turbulent clerks? 


Who Died First ? 


By aCorrespondent = voy, Delhi 


THE Jarring report was re- 
ceived here in the early hours 
of the morning. By tea-time 
newspaper and newsagency 
correspondents had been sum- 
moned by Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon and briefed at length. 
The result was that the front pages of all leading 
newspapers seemed to have been written by the 
same ‘political correspondent.’ What was even 
more surprising was the tone of the nine o'clock 
radio news bulletin: it was interpretative, not 
informative; it stressed that India had expected ‘a 
neutral observer like the Swedish representative’ 
boldly to declare Pakistan an aggressor. 

The cold logic of possession makes India’s 
attitude in regard to Kashmir more rigid every 
day. The reaction to the Jarring report conforms 
to the general pattern: that all that remains for 
justice to be done is for the Security Council to 
declare Pakistan an aggressor and close the whole 
case. In the face of ‘toothless’ UN resolutions, 
India herself has taken the matter as settled. 

No wonder that one official told me that all 
Mr. Jarring did ‘was to survey the dead bodies of 
resolutions in the Kashmir morgue to try not to 
identify causes of death but simply to establish 





IF we are not all (except Lord 
Beaverbrook) good Europeans 
after the past week we ought 
to be, for the bewildering 
number of organisations to 
which we now belong in 
- Europe have all, apparently, 
met simultaneously and have produced for our 
edification several million words in reports and 
speeches. It is evident that the Government thinks 
the situation is getting out of hand, for it 
proposed at the meeting of the Council of Europe 
a plan known as the Grand Design which should 
combine some of these assemblies in a single 
European General Assembiy including America 
and Canada. 

NATO itself, or at least the Ministerial Coun- 
cil of it, has also been meeting. Mr. Dulles on his 
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who died first.’ A great deal of editorial nonsense 
has been written here about the paragraph that 
refers to changing factors and to changing 
patterns of power relations in West and South 
Asia. Most of the Indian press interprets this to 
mean that Jarring is hinting that the original 
UNCIP resolutions can no longer apply because 
of a new set of reasons. No one points out that 
what the Jarring report says is that it ‘could not 
fail to take note of the concern expressed’ (at 
the changing factors). India has been expressing 
the concern and India has been pointing out the 
changing pattern with special reference to Kash- 
mir for a long time now: it is the new ‘scare’ line. 

One shrewd diplomat suggésted that Mr. Jarring 
may have put in the paragraph just to amuse him- 
self. From all accounts he spent a miserable time 
in the sub-continent, talking to no one except 
those directly concerned with the dispute, with 
little time for easy, relaxed parties or sight- 
seeing. 

There is general conviction here that Pakistan 
will not let the matter rest with the Jarring report. 
If Pakistan decides to raise the matter again in 
the United Nations, India will not be seriously 
disturbed. The whole dispute has become so 
Menon-and-moth-eaten that even a responsible 
Indian admitted ‘it must now get worse before 
it can get better.’ 

How that will happen it is not easy to predict. 
It is certain that India, now in undisputed posses- 
sion of those parts of Kashmir vital to her 
interest, will not press its argument to its nth 
point of action by attempting to annex the rest 
of the State. But with Krishna Menon as Defence 
Minister and 46 per cent. of the national budget 
available for defence, India is certainly not as 
vulnerable as she was nine years ago. 

Meanwhile there is anxiety to get a move on 
with ‘freeing’ Goa. One of the reasons for 
this urgency is that scanty reports from Goa indi- 
cate that India’s economic blockade of Goa has 
failed. Goa is reported to be prosperous as never 
before and business is booming. A new airport 
has been built, and a few prominent Indian 
businessmen have chosen Portuguese citizenship. 
More iron ore and manganese from Goa is now 
being exported. Indians, on the other hand, are 
in for a new bout of austerity cuts. 


Portrait of the Week 


return to Washington remarked in his most 
gracious manner that it was one of the best he 
had attended, but little tangible result has emerged 
to the outer world except a decision to put off 
making a decision about the proportion of nuclear 
to conventional weapons in Western Europe. 
The British defence cuts came in for a good deal 
of criticism, in particular the decision to with- 
draw forces from Western Germany, and this has 
caused storms in the Assembly of the Western 
European Union as well, for this body is required 
to ratify the cuts before they are finally made. 
The presence of Mr. Macmillan in Bonn may 
perhaps help the atmosphere a trifle, and at least 
the opening rounds of his exchanges with Dr. 
Adenauer have been cordial enough. The six 
common-market countries have also been in the 
news, not only because their corporate reaction 
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to the other federations is important, but also 
because of their nuclear energy report. 

Other foreign news has been of a fragmentary 
variety. The Middle East is having a period of 
comparative quiet. King Hussein is engaged on a 
purge of his Civil Service, the US Sixth Fleet has 
taken itself off, Archbishop Makarios has sug- 
gested a UN mandate for Cyprus (where, we are 
told, our troops drank ‘nore beer in the last 
year than ever before), and Mr. Richards, the 
Eisenhower missionary, has been haled back to 
Washington for consultations with the fountain- 
head. He may possibly find it rather red, for 
though President Eisenhower is on holiday at his 
farm in Gettysburg he has been followed by the 
penetrating voice of Mr. Truman, who remarked 
as he passed the White House the other day: 
‘I wonder who lives there now.’ He will also find 
another Eisenhower emissary under fire—Mr. 
McLeod, the American ambassador-designate to 
the Irish republic. The Senate is busy inquiring 
into his activities as security officer of the State 
Department in the McCarthyite period, but he 
probably convinced them that he is the man for 
the job by remarking that ‘Ireland seems to be a 
good place to get your feet wet in the matter of 
diplomacy.’ The demise last week of Senator 
McCarthy himself and the revulsion of feeling 
in his favour may have helped. 

In France a move by M. Mendés-France to 
force members of his party to leave M. Mollet’s 






Lasour’s campaign against 
the H-bomb tests (if it is a 
campaign against the H-bomb 
tests, and a liberal examina- 
tion of tea-leaves and entrails 
. has so far proved quite useless, 
as far as I am concerned, to make any sense at all 
of any Labour pronouncement on the subject bar 
those of the pacifists, who don’t want the thing and 
say so) is one more example of their failure to 
pick an issue on which the Government can be 
successfully met in the country, which has, after 
all, the last word. It is, for instance, no use the 
Parliamentary Labour Party demonstrating to my 
satisfaction, as they did on Monday, that Mr. Ian 
Harvey, Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, is a bonehead of such propor- 
tions that he makes Dr. Hill look like an intel- 
lectual; for in the first place I knew it already, and 
in the second Mr. Harvey could stand at the Box 
and recite the multiplication table in Urdu for all 
the effect it would have on the electorate at large, 
most of whom, if they got to hear of the incident 
at all, would judge it a welcome relief from Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd's usual performance. 

If the Labour Party win the next General Elec- 
tion, assuming that no new major issues come 
into existence before it takes place, they will not 
do so by asking a dozen questions a day about the 
bomb tests, not even if Mr. Gaitskell stops looking 
pink, sour and cross-eyed when Mr. Bevan gets up 
to ask one before his Leader has been heard 
from. They will do it by convincing the electorate 
that they can (and, more important, will) make a 
genuine attack on the cost of living, that they will 
stop nationalising other people’s property (I 


government in protest against its Algerian policy 
has failed. A war between Honduras and 
Nicaragua appears to be in progress, ex-Queen 
Narriman has smallpox, and Sepp Dietrich is 
being tried in Germany for his part in the Roehm 
putsch of 1934, 


The most important events at home have prob- 
ably been going on behind the doors of the 
Ministry of Labour, and faint ripples of this 
have been seen on the surface. The Court of 
Inquiry into the disputes in the shipbuilding and 
engineering industries recommended the appoint- 
ment of an impartial board to look into the 
economics of wages and prices, and an offer of 
an 8s. 6d. increase in wages without conditions 
or an Ils. increase on condition, amongst 
other things, that there would be no fresh claims 
for at least a year. Since then the AEU, in con- 
ference, have voted for the higher figure, and the 
Boilermakers seem likely to go for the lower. 

Other items include a cut in postal deliveries, a 
variously interpreted speech by Sir Winston 
Churchill, his first for a year, containing refer- 
ences to the policies of his successor, an attempt 
on the life of the Ulster Chief of Police, and the 
expulsion from London of a Rumanian embassy 
official for recruiting spies. The Ku Klux Klan 
have been found at work in the Midlands, both 
town and gown have despairingly passed the 
Oxford roads back to the Minister, and Aston 
Villa won the FA Cup for the seventh time. 


AW estminster Commentary 


should have thought that if any decision of the 
Great British Public had been expressed clearly 
enough to penetrate even the heads of the Shadow 
Cabinet it was that the GBP is heartily sick and 
tired of that particular Experiment Noble), that 
they can do better than the Conservatives when 
it comes to housing (they put Mr. Mitchison up 
to lead the attack on the Rent Bill; I ask you!), 
and that they will not further increase taxation or 
further reduce the specific gravity of beer. If 
foreign affairs come into the picture at all it will 
probably be via a demand to Mr. Gaitskell for 
an assurance that if we are to be blessed with 
Mr. Bevan as Foreign Secretary we will at least 
be spared Mr. Mikardo as his Minister of State. 
As a matter of fact, if Mr. Gaitskell really wants 
me to tell him how to win an election—an unlikely 
contingency—I am perfectly willing to do so. Let 
him take the head of Brother Padley—a formid- 
able weapon, in all conscience—and use it to beat 
some sense into the Co-operative Party. Then let 
him launch an attack on that crawling horror, the 
Shops Bill. The customers will do the rest, and 
the USDAW may go and take a running jump at 
itself. 

But, no; Brother Padley wields a million votes 
and more at conference-time, and so Mr. Gait- 
skell, instead of leaving Mr. Bevan to paddle slowly 
up the creek with the H-bomb tests, insists on 
joining in, day after day, while rich opportunities 
for carnage lie untouched before his very eyes. 
What has been the sole topic of conversation in 
every saloon bar in the land for the last six 
months? Dr. Adams. Then why did Mr. Gaitskell 
leave the command of the vanguard, when it came 
to throwing some light on the Government- 
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prosecution part in that business, to an amiable 
wheelhorse like Mr. Wigg? Search me. 


But I collect myself with the thought that you 
could so far have searched me in vain for any 
mention of what has actually been going on at 
Westminster. Well, the Finance Bill received its 
second reading on Tuesday without a division; 
Professor Powell, moving same, began so hoarsely 
that I expected him at any moment to murmur 
‘Qualis artifex pereo’ and fall dead at Mr, 
Thorneycroft’s feet; he soon recovered, however, 
and gave the House yet another commanding per. 
formance, picking his way deliberately, for pity 
of his back benches, between the ugly crags of 
technicality. What Mr. Powell, who is not only 
an intellectual but a gentleman, is doing in a game 
like British party politics is quite beyond my 
understanding. Mr. Gordon Walker replied. 

But it was Mr. Harvey, answering for the 
Foreign Office on Monday, that supplied the pen- 
cillers with the ham for their sandwich. When 
some Ministers are out of their depth—Mr. Ward, 
for instance, or Mr. Hare—they behave exactly 
like a puppy that is trying to climb a flight of 
stairs and repeatedly falling down: that is, they 
constantly look round, wagging their tails, quite 
aware that they are making idiots of themselves 
but willing to do so for the sympathetic laughter 
and cries of ‘Isn’t he sweet!’ that invariably 
follow. Mr. Harvey, however, merely growls, 
shakes his ears, and starts the hopeless climb all 
over again, thus leading many a stern voice to say, 
“We shall have to have that creature put to sleep,’ 
Taking leave of my metaphor, let me quote a 
remark or two that fell from his lips. Any Minis- 
ter who has not yet learnt that questions from 
Mr. Emrys Hughes must be treated with the 
utmost care, since they invariably contain a great 
deal of high-explosive and a very delicate fuse, 
deserves everything he gets. What Mr. Harvey got 
was the following: 

Mr. HuGHes: Have Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment warned the American Government that if 
there is an unnecessary display of armed force in 
this area oil pipelines may be cut again? 


* Mr. Harvey: There is no necessity for Her 
Majesty’s Government to tender such obvious 
advice to anybody. 


Mr. Bevan: Since when has it been obvious to 
Her Majesty’s Government that a display of 
armed force might result in the cutting of a pipe- 
_ line? 

And do you know what he said to that? Pudding- 
voiced, he replied, “That is another question,’ a 
remark which he made, in various forms, eight 
times before he was finished, until Labour mem- 
bers were chanting ‘That is another question’ 
whenever he got up to reply to a supplementary, 
much as they now chant, ‘He said, she said,’ when- 
ever they catch sight of Mr. Brooke. So there are 
only two questions to be answered: one is the 
obvious one (to which the answer is that, believe 
it or not, he is no worse than any available alterna- 
tive, and better than some) and the other is the 
minor, but intriguing, mystery of who supplied 
Mr. Harvey with the retort discourteous that he 
finally hurled at Mr. Morrison, planting the barb 
deep in the hide of Old Man Quiff. ‘With the 
deepest respect to the right hon. Gentleman,’ said 
Mr. Harvey, ‘I think that it is unwise for him to 
refer to anybody's experience as Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs.’ 
TAPER 
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| FIND IT HARD to believe that there 
is anybody who still takes the 
Attorney-General seriously over 
this, but, just in case, I had better 
refute the ridiculous allegations he 
made in the Commons last week. 
Referring to what I had written a 
few weeks ago on the Adams trial he said, ‘It 
would be difficult to find an instance of more 
deliberate perversion of the truth and a more 
dishonest and disgraceful piece of journalism,’ his 
complaint being that I had made ‘selective quota- 
tions, deliberately omitting to refer to passages 
which did not suit [my] thesis and citing a passage 
completely out of its context.’ Now it is perfectly 
true that I made selective quotations: what else 
can one do when faced with pages of transcript? 
But they fairly represented what the prosecution 
said in open court on the point at issue; and the 
following week, after I had seen what they had 
said in closed court, I printed—in order to be per- 
fectly fair—extracts from what they said then. 
These articles showed thai, contrary to what the 
Attorney-General told the Commons, the prose- 
cution failed to make it ‘perfectly clear’ that they 
did not oppose the defence’s application that cer- 
tain evidence be heard in private. If they had it 
would have been quite impessible for me to make 
‘selective quotations’ which showed that they 
made it as clear as mud. After all, if you are going 
to make it perfectly clear that you do not oppose 
something, the way to do it is to get up at the 
start and say, ‘] do not oppose this,’ and sit down 
—not to go into the convoluted rigmarole 
adopted by the prosecution. Still, I welcome the 
publicity the Attorney-General has given my re- 
marks if it makes MPs refer to the transcript and 
compare it with what I wrote in the Notebooks 
(in point of fact there were three of these—the 
Attorney-General made his selective quotations 
only from the second, though he must surely have 


known at whose request I wrote the third). 
* * * 





THE SOLE INSTANCE the Attorney-General gave to 
support his wild charges was that in relating Mr. 
Melford Stevenson's opposition, at the start of 
the Eastbourne proceedings, to a request by Mr. 
Lawrence to make an application, in camera, the 
Spectator had ‘falsely and deliberately’ misled its 
readers into supposing that this opposition was to 
the hearing of evidence, rather than of the appli- 
cation, in camera. It had done this (according to 
the Attorney-General) by substituting three dots 
for the following sentence by Mr. Stevenson: ‘At 
this moment I am addressing myself to the ques- 
tion whether you should hear the application 
which the defence wish to make in closed court.’ 
Although the overwhelming importance of the 
distinction is difficult to appreciate, I did in fact 
make it crystal clear to any less determined reader 
than the Attorney-General that at that point Mr. 
Stevenson was referring to the application. Before 
quoting what he said, I wrote: ‘At the outset, Mr. 
Lawrence, QC, said that he had an application to 
make and that he wanted to make it in private.’ 
After the quotation, I] said: ‘The magistrates then 
decided that Mr. Lawrence should make his appli- 
Cation in public.’ Having made it perfectly clear 
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both before and after the quotation what Mr. 
Stevenson was talking about, it obviously was not 
necessary to make it clear in the middle as well. 
The Attorney-General has had such a thin time 
lately that one cannot help feeling sorry for him, 
but he really ought to see that what he says bears 
a rather closer resemblance to the truth. At the 
moment his utterances seem to be just about as 
reliable as the prosecution’s evidence against Dr. 
Adams proved to be. 
. ” * 
TO SUM UP. The Attorney-General told the House 
of Commons that the prosecution had made it 
‘perfectly clear’ that it did not oppose the de- 
fence’s request that certain evidence should be 
heard in camera. }s that true? The answer, it is 
‘perfectly clear, is no. At the outset when the 
defence made a perfectly reasonable request to 
make an application in private, Mr. Melford 
Stevenson said: ‘On behalf of the Crown we do 
not think it right to consent to any part of these 
proceedings being held in closed court’ (my 
italics), and went on to stress the importance of 
holding proceedings in public. The magistrates 
then refused the defence’s request. Later, when 
the defence applied to have ‘certain evidence’ 
heard in camera, Mr. Stevenson referred back to 
his earlier remarks: ‘I think I have already made 
my attitude quite plain. I do not consent to the 
Court being closed, and at the same time I do 
not oppose that which Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence is 
now asking for, and I think I have done my duty 
by indicating to you the nature of this discretion, 
the language in which it is expressed, and the way 
in which we, on behalf of the Crown, submit it 
ought to be exercised.’ For the prosecution to 
refer back in that way to what they had said when 
opposing the previous application was surely 
rather an odd method of making it ‘perfectly 
clear’ that they were not opposing the present 
application! Indeed, as I said on April 19, if 
what the prosecution said did not amount in 
effect to opposition, I do not know what opposi- 
tion is. 
+ + » 

THERE REALLY OUGHT to be a society for the pro- 
tection of the works of Percy French. Next to 
Tom Moore he was Ireland’s most delightful 
writer of lyrics; but he is underestimated in his 
own country because of his disposition to poke 
fun at the Paddies (and a tendency to excruciating 





Romantic Intelligence 


PRINCESS MARGARETHA . . . 
. who is 22.—Daily Telegraph, May 6. 
. . . 23-year-old Princess.—Daily Sketch, May 7. 
Mr. Home... Pe 
... works at an Advertising Agency without a 
salary.— Daily Mirror, May 7. 
. . has a very small salary. 
—News Chronicle, May 6. 
. £750 a year copy writer. 
—Daily Express, May 7. 
. £30 per week.— Daily Mail, May 7. 
os 
THEY MET... 
. when he was playing in a Mayfair cocktail 
bar.—Daily Mail, May 6. 
. . . She was a gucst at West End parties and met 
Mr. Home.—Daily Telegraph, May 6. 


OF 


sentimentality—notably in the verse > saw 
England's King from the top of a bus’ in ‘The 
Mountains of Mourne’); and here, though some 
of his songs are still familiar, they tend to be 
brogued out of all recognition, like ‘Phil the 
Fluter,’ or made into military marches like ‘Petra- 
vore.’ Before switching on to The Last Trouba- 
dour on the BBC the other night I uttered up a 
prayer that the character would not be guyed. He 
wasn't; he was pleasantly played by George 
Baker; but, bless us! from the moment he began 
on ‘Abdul the Bulbul’ it was obvious that Mr. 
Baker cannot sing! Half the time (as a Percy 
French character might have said) he wasn’t 
within an ass’s roar of the note—our TV critic’s 
comment that he was ‘in pretty poor voice’ E 
would have thought a remarkable understate- 
ment. It says much for Mr. Baker's talent as am 
actor that he nearly got away with it; but I hope 
the BBC will make amends some time by putting 
on a Percy French programme with somebody 
who can also sing. Incidentally, is there any col- 
lection of Percy French lyrics in print? Keith 
Prowse have brought out an album of half a 
dozen of his songs lately, including the entertain- 
ing ‘S!attery’s Mounted Foot,’ but I have seen no 
comprehensive work. 
* * * 


1 SEE THAT M. Anouilh’s Waltz of the Toreadors 
was neatly transformed in Saturday’s Manchester 
Guardian into a piece of science-fiction, with the 
sinister quotation ‘More aughs than any other 
play, while Mr, William Douglas Home's agree- 
able comedy The Iron Duchess was surely over- 
praised by being described as‘. . . an entertain- 
ment . . . on Mr. Homer’s highest level.’ Jndig- 
nor quandoque bonus dormitat Guardianus. 
7 + * 

“WE HAVE BEEN to the brink of world war. This is 
the work of the United Nativns, the United States, 
and the USSR. A Middle East parcelled between 
Russian Marxists and American moralisers spells 
a world partitioned by dollar and rouble colonial- 
ism—or a world in ashes. . . . We must be ready 
to use armed force to protect our shipping . . - 
and check the drift to world war.’ Thus Mr. John 
Biggs-Davison, Conservative MP for Chigwell, 
giving an interesting illustration of the fact that 
the old Suez madness has not ceased to burn in 
the veins of his party. Apart from obviously being 
a man who believes in making cold omelettes rise 
twice, he should be a little careful about the way 
he puts things. I seem to have some vague recol- 
lection of the last person to talk about a world 
partitioned between rouble and dollar. I am sure 
Mr. Biggs-Davison would not wish to resemble 
Dr. Goebbels. 


* 7 ~ 


FOLLOWING the BBC’s decision to fractionalise 
the Third Programme . . . a departmental meet- 
ing at Broadcasting House amused itself by sug- 
gesting a change of name. Easily the most 
popular offering: the Two-Thirds Programme. 

Aiticus in the Sunday Times, May 5. 
One of the more sardonic jokes now circulating 
in Portland Place is that this service is to be 
renamed, and will be known after October | as 

the One-third programme. 
London Correspondent, Manchester Guardian, 
May 8. 

Going ... going... 
PHAROS 








Day-to-Day Devolution 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


OME years ago, I was talking to a friend who 

was then a senior Minister in the Labour 
Cabinet. ‘What do you think of this Abadan 
crisis?’ I asked: at that time the Persian oil dis- 
pute had been featured in the British press for 
several weeks. ‘What Abadan crisis?’ asked my 
friend blandly. I pointed to an evening paper with 
screaming headlines on the chair beside us. ‘Oh,’ 
explained my friend, ‘I haven’t had much time to 
follow that lately.’ 

This striking—and frightening—incident is not 
peculiar to any one government or individual in 
recent years. Tories have told me of similar 
incidents. There have also been the well-known 
cases of Ministers who have kept up with affairs 
and who have broken down in health as a result. 

Therefore the Prime Minister’s announcement, 
that he is examining ‘the present system of govern- 
ment with a view to reducing the burden on Mini- 
sters and securing the more efficient working of 
Parliament,’ is particularly welcome. The practical 
problem is how to create sufficient mental elbow 
room at the top for the country’s political leaders 
to read, to think, to discuss and sometimes to re- 
fresh their minds by travel. The long-term answer 
is unlikely to be found in some ‘overlord’ govern- 
mental gimmick; but by actually reducing the 
number of decisions that have to be taken by the 
Cabinet or by Cabinet Committees. This, in its 
turn, means a reduction in the number of Govern- 
ment decisions that have to come before the cen- 
tral Parliament—the burden on Ministers and the 
burden on Parliament are inextricably associated. 
There is also another aspect to the Ministers’ 
problem: the need to have ready access to better 
technological and scientific information than is at 
present generally available within the ranks of the 
Civil Service. All these matters have to be con- 
sidered together. 

The immediate question that arises is how to 
achieve the desired object without undermining 
the democratic process of keeping the executive 
in check and accountable to the public’s elected 
representatives. The problem, as Mr. Macmillan 
rightly pointed out, involves ‘very large questions’ 
and it may be necessary to look generally at the 
whole British governmental structure. 





Mount of Transfiguration 


Among the lilies on the hill 

I stood and saw the shining sea, 
Where Peter’s craft was rocking still 
Upon the waves of Galilee. 


Bright in the rain, a gleaming span, 
The Covenanted bow of God 
Renewed his promise to a man 

To stay the power of the flood. 


The deluge of these latter days 

No covenanted bow curtails 

No voice our modern tempest stays 
And (pity, Lord!) thy promise fails. 


So spoke I, yet upon the hill 

Unwalled, with open doors, the shock 

Of War withstood, unconquered still, 

A House well founded on the Rock. 
HAILSHAM 


The last comprehensive review of the problem 
was undertaken by a sub-committee of Lord 
Addison’s Reconstruction Committee set-up: in 
July, 1917. This sub-committee, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Haldane, produced a report 
entitled ‘The Machinery of Government.’ Its terms 
of reference were, ‘To inquire into the responsi- 
bilities of the various Departments of the central 
executive Government, and to advise: in what 
manner the exercise and distribution by the 
Government of its functions:should be improved.’ 
Circumstances have largely superseded the 
Haldane report. In some respects its recommenda- 
tions make quaint reading. For instance, it sug- 
gested as a permanent feature of the Cabinet sys- 
tem the appointment of a Secretary to the Cabinet, 
to arrange the agenda, provide background 
material.to Ministers and to see that the Cabinet's 
decisions were acted upon. Today, the terms of 
reference need to be wider than those for the 
Haldane Committee because the incidence of 
government on the nation’s daily life is immeasur- 
ably greater than it then was even during the 
emergency of the Kaiser’s war. But the principle 
of a new Haldane Committee composed of some 
of our elder statesmen is good, provided that the 
Committee also contains some younger icono- 
clasts. 

Now, as to what they might do—it has been 
suggested by some commentators that the actual 
burden on Parliament and therefore Ministers can 
be reduced by greater use of Standing Commit- 
tees. But these Standing Committees have to be 
manned; and the current difficulty is to find MPs 
with the time to man them. It may be argued, 
quite logically, that this difficulty would be over- 
come if the MPs were to be paid more; and un- 
questionably Parliamentary salaries must be raised 
in order to enable the right kind of young man to 
enter the House of Commons—but this is another 
matter. The decision to increase the number of 
Standing Committees would inevitably mean that 
Parliament would lose some of its part-time 
character—and one of Parliament’s chief merits 
is the manner in which part-time Members make 
expert contributions. Furthermore, this suggestion 
would be of little help to Ministers, for attendance 
at a Scottish or Welsh Grand Committee is even 
more exhausting than attendance to matters on the 
floor of the House. 

Others have made the suggestion, as Fred 
Jowett and his ILP followers did, that we should 
adopt the principle of the American Congres- 
sional Committee, in which the Committees them- 
selves accept some responsibility for policy. But 
this course would remove the British system of 
collective Cabinet responsibility, and for that 
reason it would be undesirable. Nor do we want 
to create a galaxy of veto societies. 

What, then, is the answer? One ultimate answer 
may be the political adaptation of the accepted 
pattern of large industrial organisation—executive 
decentralisation, with functional co-ordination. 
In the General Motors organisation, for instance, 
executive decisions are usually taken at the lower 
level: but similar functions are broadly co- 
ordinated at the higher level at which the major 
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policy is decided. It may be that what is good 
for General Motors is also good for us, but the 
problem about translating this pattern into politi. 
cal machinery is to define the precise point at 
which the elected representatives of the Public 
have their right to challenge the decisions reached 
thereby. Otherwise it is going to be merely ‘over: 
lord’ co-ordination with overall responsibility to 
Parliament, and little will be gained. 

My view is that we need to consider the pos- 
sibility of doing three things at the same time, 

1. In reducing the burden on Ministers we 
shall have to free many of them of the responsi- 
bility of taking their present volume of executive 
decisions. This can be done in two ways. The 
devolution of some of Parliament's functions, 
such as housing, health services and education on 
to elected regional authorities would reduce the 
burden at the centre and it would not impair 
national efficiency, provided that the higher 
policy remained a matter for the Cabinet. Thus 
a decision like the Oxford road system would be 
made at regional level, instead of going to the 
Cabinet because it happened to be politically ex- 
plosive. In practice, devolution in day-to-day 
administration has considerable advantages, 
Secondly, whilst remaining answerable to Parlia- 
ment for his department, the Cabinet Minister 
will have to delegate greater responsibility to his 
Parliamentary Secretary, in exactly the same way 
as the chairman of a company leaves day-to-day 
matters to his managing director, This process is 
already being carried out in the Treasury and 
Foreign Office; other departments would benefit 
if they were to follow suit. 

2. The Civil Service, whose higher levels have 
much to commend them administratively, is 
nevertheless ill-equipped technologically. Apart 
from a few notable exceptions, the chief scien- 
tific and technological officers of the ministries 
are below the calibre of the men in industry; for 
the obvious reason that the greater financial re- 
wards in the latter ‘are always skimming the 
cream. One answer would be to adopt the war- 
time practice of enabling Ministers to make 
greater use of scientific and technical men from 
outside the bureaucracy whilst leaving the actual 
administration to the permanent officials. 

3. The allocation of functions of the Govern- 
ment department needs to be re-examined, in the 
way in which the Haldane Committee examined 
them. The obvious example is the Treasury. As 
things are now, the Treasury is often placed ina 
position to decide the detailed policy of other 
departments when it is not equipped so to do. 
Is this either right or efficient? Perhaps the best 
solution would be to reduce the status of the 
Treasury to that of a national accounting depart- 


ment. Its economic policy functions would then 


have to be transferred to a Minister of Economic 
Affairs who would be one of the most senior men 
in the Government. A second ‘Haldane Commit- 
tee’ should be empowered to reconsider all such 
departmental arrangements. 

Thus the case is made out for the inquiry and 
these observations are only indicative of some of 
the problems involved. The short point is that 
whilst the French people have been handicapped 
by the instability resulting from their govern- 
mental system, we are being crushed by the 
weight of ours. If justice is to be done to the 
country, we must take action, all 
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The Press Council’s Report 


By RANDOLPH 


HE Report of the Press Council published on 

Wednesday, May |, makes interesting reading. 
And it has been an agreeable diversion to examine 
the amount of space which the different news- 
papers have accorded to the different sections of 
this lengthy Report. 

Both the Manchester Guardian and the Daily 
Telegraph gave good accounts, and The Times, 
which caters for ‘top people, one of twenty-eight 
column-inches; the rest of the Fleet Street dailies 
largely ignored the Report. The Sunday Pictorial 
honourably found room for the Press Council's 
criticism of itself—but omitted to comment. Most 
surprising was the prominence given to the Report 
by the News of the World, it turned out, how- 
ever, that it was only concerned with the argu- 
ment justifying the prerogative of newspapers to 
report preliminary court hearings. 

In one section of the Report the Council stated 
that they considered that they had no jurisdiction 
in the dispute between Country Bumpkins Ltd., 
of East Bergholt, Suffolk, and Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son, of Strand House, London, WC2, 
about the refusal of this latter semi-monopoly 
(which, with Wymans and Menzies, is apparently 
tantamount to a cartel) to handle my book What 
I said about the Press. 

It seems strange that a voluntary body, repre- 
senting all branches of the newspaper industry, 
and possessing powers as wide as they may choose 
in some fields, should be uninterested in investigat- 
ing a boycott (on the grounds of legal advice) 
against a publication which is currently being 
handled by more than 600 other firms; and even 
stranger that they should disregard the request 
of the injured party in this dispute to be allowed 
to appear before their Council. I personally find 
it difficult to believe that if a rich and powerful 
firm like Smiths were to bring some complaint 
before the Press Council the complaint would be 
dismissed without Smiths, or their learned counsel, 
being allowed to appear before the body which 
arrogates to itself so much pretended power. 

The abandonment of all responsibility by the 
Press Council in the matter of the Bumpkins- 
Smiths dispute is all the more remarkable because 
of the way in which (in another part of the 
Report) the Council seems to have thought it right 
to usurp the powers of Parliament. The Com- 


“mittee of Privileges decided that the heading 


‘MPs too kind to themselves’ (referring to the 
means whereby petrol rationing was imposed), 
which appeared in the Romford Recorder of 
January 4, constituted a contempt of the House. 








S. CHURCHILL 


The editor of this paper complained to the Press 
Council that he had been condemned unheard; 
he further questioned the procedure adopted by 
the Committee and adverted to the danger of 
restrictions on the press and public freedom of 
speech. 

I should not be surprised if the action of the 
editor of the Romford Recorder in reporting the 
action of the House of Commons to the Press 
Council has not in itself constituted a further and 
more serious breach of privilege. When a court 
of law, particularly the highest in the land, has 
pronounced judgement it is of course open for 
anyone to criticise the validity of that judgement. 
But is it open to someone who has been repri- 
manded by the House of Commons to seek a 
condemnation of Parliament by another body 
which has no statutory authority whatever? I 
believe that the editor of the Romford Recorder 
was running very great risks, with little hope of 
any practical satisfaction, when he sent his com- 
plaint to the Press Council. And what of the Press 
Council’s conduct in the matter? 

The Council, which (despite the recent depar- 
ture of Mr. Charles Eade of the Sunday Dispatch) 
is still composed more of pornographers than of 
constitutional lawyers, was graciously pleased to 
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rule, in this instance, that the House of Commons 
was right and that the editor of the Romford 
Recorder was wrong. But the fact that they should 
have presumed to pronounce upon a matter which 
was already chose jugée would seem to imply 
that in different circumstances they might have 
taken a different view and might have decided to 
condemn the House of Commons for the view it 
took. The House of Commons has, for many 
centuries, refused to tolerate the jurisdiction of 
any other body upon its own transactions. 

This may seem to many people a trumpery 
affair; but if Sir Linton Andrews and his strangely 
assorted colleagues on the Press Council intend 
to arrogate to themselves the right to reconsider 
decisions arrived at by Parliament they may in the 
future find themselves in a very queer street 
indeed. Suppose an editor of some pornographic 
Sunday newspaper were to be sent to prison for 
obscenity by the Lord Chief Justice; and from 
behind the bars of his prison he were to invoke 
the authority of the Press Council to criticise (or 
maybe to overrule) the decision of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir Linton Andrews and his associates 
might find themselves before a court of law a 
good deal more precise and less indulgent in the 
maintenance of its authority than is the House 
of Commons. 


Indeed, I imagine that such a prospect might 
induce the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Goddard, to 
remain almost indefinitely on the Bench in order 
to have the satisfaction of dealing with presump- 
tion of so flagrant a character. 


A. Night Out with Mr. Todd 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


O we got into this aeroplane (a score of 
__ olla a slightly anxious cicerone, a 
dozen gigantic hampers, containing costumes for 
the party, and a man from Bermans to look after 
them) and flew off to Nice. At Nice another of 
Mr. Todd's entourage was waiting to greet us, 
accompanied by a fleet of taxis which swished 
us off to Cannes. Mr. Todd appeared to have hired 
most of the Hotel Montfleury (at any rate we each 
had a room with a private bath) and yet another 
henchman was holding forth on the circenses to 
come, not to mention the panem. ‘Floor-show 
... balloons ... lions . . . Picasso . . . supper- 
party. . . .’ Only one snag had reared its ugly 
head: it seemed that there were no tickets for 
the film. That, we reflected, locking out of the 
door at a blue Riviera sky, was Mr. Todd’s 
funeral. 

We need not have worried, even if we had felt 
inclined to. At dinner, the cicerone (still anxious 
but wonderfully in command of the situation) 


©) 





bustled about distributing tickets. The lunatic air 
of the entire proceedings was well maintained; my 
ticket, endorsed ‘Invitation strictement person- 
nelle’ was made out to Lady Beaverbrook. The 
taxis, which simply stood by outside the hotef 
throughout the entire visit, were summoned, and 
we swished down to the Palais du Festival. Out- 
side, on the beach, Mr. Todd had been at it again; 
a gigantic balloon, a replica of the one in which 
Phileas Fogg and Passepartout float over the Alps 
in thé film, hovered above the plage, while in the 
basket, appropriately dressed figures (score one 
for the hampers) gesticulated wildly; it was impos- 
sible to hear what they were saying, but their 
mien was unmistakable: ‘Get me out of here!” 

For us, it was a question of getting in. The tide 
crept with infinite slowness up the broad steps of 
the cinema. Bare shoulders of every colour from, 
chalk-white (Rank-starlet type) to a rich golden- 
brown (Miss Maya Flohr, from Tahiti, and very 
nice too) mingled with dinner-jackets (M. Cocteau 
had one of those jolly white ones, cut 
on the cross) and dowagers. The 
usherette accepted my impersonation 
of Lady Beaverbrook with indiffer- 
ence (well, the Daily Sketch had pre- 
ceded me as Lord Beaverbrook, so 
she was presumably past being sur- 
prised) and I sank into a seat which 
immediately shot forward like the 








stretcher of a Henley. rowing boat and 
—~@Q— damned nearly broke my neck. 


The man at the mike (sorry) kept 
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announcing that the performance was BOing to 
begin at once, reminding me of those government. 
surplus stores that have had ‘Closing Down Sale’ 
painted over the door since 1947. Eventually, it 
did, though not before no less a person than the 
Speaker of the Chambre des Députés, looking 
remarkably like Dr. Bodkin Adams, had Officially. 
declared the Tenth Cannes Film Festival open, 

So then we saw the film. I can best describe it 
by saying that it was rather like Cinerama, only 
good. Owing to a combination of legal snags and 
the understandable reluctance of the authorities 
to have their cinema dismantled, it was shown on 
an ordinary CinemaScope screen, which appeared 
to stretch from Antibes on one side to Fréjus on 
the other, instead of the original Todd-AO screen, 
which would have extended from Marseilles to 
the Italian border. As it was, I was seized from 
time to time with an uncomfortable feeling that 
a good deal of the film was taking place behind 
me. Still, the film itself was throughout in such 
good humour, so light-hearted, that carping was 
out of the question. The audience seemed to yary 
between the mildly appreciative and the actually 
comatose, but it was noticeable that what they 
applauded was most invariably the huge 
panoramic landscape scenes, though when 
Passepartout, Fogg’s valet, is about to be burnt 
at the stake and the US Cavalry comes to the 
rescue to the tune of the William Tell overture, 
they clapped like mad. 

The authorities, knowing that once that crowd 
got out of the auditorium it would take the best 
part of a week to get them back in again, can- 
celled the interval that Mr. Todd had thoughtfully 
provided in his 160-minute picture. As a result, 
we were out soon after 12.30, and the night was 
only beginning. Down the road to the Casino we 
drifted, with the Mediterranean splashing happily 
away just across the street. At the door, rather 
curiously, was M. André, who owns most of 
Deauville and not a little of Cannes, taking the 
invitation cards. Our ever-ready cicerone stood 
by with a bundle of spares for those who had left 
theirs behind. Inside, all was gas and gaiters and 
delight and rather too few seats. The hum of 
conversation, once one’s ears had adjusted them- 
selves, sorted itself out into fifteen hundred people 
saying ‘Lindsay hated it’ in eleven different 
languages. There was everything to eat you ever 
heard of (together with some curious wobbly 
things that you never did), but nothing to drink 
but champagne. Immediately outside the win- 
dows which form one entire wall of the Ambas- 
sadors’ Room, a miniature jungle had been 
erected, and lions roamed up and down, 
occasionally pausing to stare into the room or to 
have their chins tickled by a man in a blue siren 
suit and on crutches (well, no wonder) who 
wandered about among them. 


Came the dawn, followed by the floor show. 
Can-can girls, acrobats, more acrobats, a pretty 
youth in a pair of white satin trunks, more 
acrobats. Ten minutes at the tables (profit: 3,000 
francs, and the back of my hand to you, Mr. 
Thorneycroft) and a couple of hours at a bistro 
with Picture Post (‘A quelle heure ferme-t-on?’— 
‘Jamais!’) and it was five o’clock and bedtime. 

Next morning the sun was up early, which is 
more than I can say for myself, but down on the 
beach a breeze gave the bathing-beauties 
wonderful excuse for remaining firmly tethered 
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to the sand. Discussion, without heat, mainly 
concerned whether Mr. Kurt Jurgens was at 
present married, and if so to whom. 

Then Mr. Todd gave luncheon to the press, 
and made a speech which (well, dammit, I was the 
man’s guest) | am forgetting as quickly as possible. 
It was the nearest thing to a demonstration of the 
stream-of-consciousness I ever heard. He would 
say something, which would remind him of some- 
thing else, so he would say that. That would 
remind him of a further thing, and he would say 


that. And so on. The first half-hour was taken up 
by a long, rambling story about a row with the 
press he was supposed to have had, concerning 
seats for the film (a funny little American, acting 
as spokesman for the malcontents, put forward 
the charming view that to allocate only 200 tickets 
to these professional schnorrers was an outrage), 
and after an hour we tiptoed out to catch our 
plane, Mr. Todd calling good wishes after us. The 
taxis were still waiting patiently, and we swished 
back to Nice, got on the plane and went home. 


Chaotic Spontaneity 


By ROGER FALK 


s one drives out of Entebbe along the road 
A tia will eventually lead westwards to the 
Mountains of the Moon or eastwards to the 
source of the Nile and thence to Kenya, there 
suddenly appears round a corner at about mile 18 
a first view of Kampala. Uganda’s immense, 
bursting fertility lies on either side of the road; 
ahead lies the little city, which has been likened 
to ancient Rome: a city on seven hills. Over to 
the left on twin hills lie two cathedrals, Catholic 
and Protestant; farther away on a third hill sits 
Makerere University and on yet another is a 
mosque. On a fifth are the palace of the Kabaka, 
the parliament building of Buganda and the 
offices of its government, for Kampala is the 
capital of the Kingdorn of Buganda as well as 
the Protectorate’s commercial centre. 

The high standards of building aimed at—and 
largely achieved—within the boundaries of the 
municipal council’s authority have excluded from 
this area the vast majority of the Africans who 
have been increasingly drawn towards Kampala 
since the war. On the outskirts of the town, under 
the undemanding authority of the Buganda 
African administration, their settlements have 
sprung up in chaotic spontaneity, and these two 
words appearing in the opening chapter really 
set the theme of a fascinating study carried out 
by the East African Institute of Social Research 
called Townsmen in the Making.* All praise to 
its authors who have shown a resourceful integrity 
and detachment in trying to capture the atmo- 
sphere of life as it is lived in two carefully 
selected areas of the town and all hail to brave 
spirits who, however great the limitations and 
difficulties, believe in the wisdom of finding out 
something about Africa through the hard way of 
solid work in the field rather than by dependence 
on impressions, largely emotional, gained from 
brief conversations or visits. 

To one who played a small part in laying the 
plans for carrying out surveys among cash-crop 
cultivators in two contrasting rural districts of 
Uganda during 1956, Townsmen in the Making 
makes particularly intriguing reading. The culti- 
vators were interviewed pretty constantly over a 


-- period of two.or three months and the essential 


character of the ‘respondent’ (for: want of a better 
word!) was his sturdy independence, his com- 
parative remoteness from urban influences, his 
preoccupation with the prices he was getting for 
his cotton and coffee—above all, his tribal entity, 


* Tow NSMEN IN THE MAKING: KAMPALA AND ITS 
Susurss. By A. W. Southall-and P. C. W. Gutking. 
Gist African Studies No. 9.) 5s, .; | 





mainly Ganda in Buganda and Acholi in the 
north. But the East African Institute’s field of 
study was completely different; it was far more 
complex and contradictory and it covered a 
longer period of work in the field. The surveys 
were undertaken in two dense and comparatively 
uncontrolled areas of primarily African settle- 
ment forming part of greater Kampala. Here the 
emphasis was on a remarkable heterogeneity of 
tribal and racial origin and on the social impact 
of unsettling conditions in a rapidly expanding 
town. The two districts chosen were, in one case, 
virtually a slum and, in the other, ‘an intermediate 
situation representing the transition towards these 
conditions from a previously rural community.’ 
This emphasises the fact that whereas in the rural 
work, of which the writer has some experience, 
each family interviewed was an entity in itself, 
the Institute’s investigators in Kisenyi and 
Mulago worked among thousands of people liv- 
ing on a small acreage of land who seemed to 
spend much of their time drinking, laughing, 
arguing, fighting and sleeping with each other. 

There are, of course, a hundred and one 
statistical facts about the survey that could be 
quoted, but these would only be of limited interest 
to the layman who wants to know the answer to 
one straightforward question, ‘What. really 
happens to the African who, through the seem- 
ingly inexorable (and inevitable) processes of so- 
called progress moves away from his traditional 
rural way of life and finds himself becoming a 
townsman?’ 

The dominant impression left upon the reader 
of these surveys is of people still far away from 
any kind of social adjustment and, indeed, when 
one considers the tensions of far bigger cities in 
the West this is not hard to understand. But, of 
course, there is one great difference—quite apart 
from the conditioning characteristics of the part 
of Uganda where the work was done—that, as 
compared with, say, New York or London, these 
areas are peopled in the main by a community 
in whose lives religion, magic and medicine play 
a preponderant part. The authors of the report 
have quoted in the text some absorbingly interest- 
ing verbatim interviews and these illustrate, as 
no cold statistics could hope to illustrate, some- 
thing of the chaos that is caused by the bringing 
together in a confined space of thousands of souls 
who are,:by their very nature, bewildered by a 
setting in which jealousy, competition and tempta- 
tion jostle, so to speak, on the doorstep. This is 
not to say that, in possibly more subtle forms, 
religion, magic and medicine do not also affect 
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life in the Bowery or Bayswater, but it can at 
least be said that, there, preoccupation with these 
intangibles is more under control. 

Social researchers, it is diffidently suggested, 
tend to dwell over-much on sex maiters and it 
might be argued that a little too much space in 
Townsmen in the Making is given up to con- 
sideration of such questions as promiscuity, pros- 
titution, marital unsettlement and so on. Whether 
it is so or not, the resultant chapters make pretty 
heady reading—though not difficult to believe 
when you consider the fact that beer in these parts 
is a Staple diet. A thirst-making section describes 
some of the beer varieties to be bought which are 
produced from bananas, germinated eleusine, 
maize and pineapples. There is also a brisk illegal 
trade in waragi, an African potheen, at a few 
shillings a bottle. 

Musoke was arrested by the crowd at a beer 
party for hitting a girl with a stick. He said he 
met the girl there and she asked him to buy her 
some beer. He said he would do so on condition 
that she would go and sleep with him at his 
home. She agreed and he bought her beer. After 
drinking she went outside and embraced another 
man. When Musoke saw this he called her to 
come back at once, but she did not, and went 
away with the other. Musoke then went and 
hit her with a stick. When they heard this 
explanation all the crowd laughed, and told the 
girl to go home with Musoke. Musoke was 
released and took the girl to his home. 

And a particularly touching conversation: 

Grace and Norah were quarrelling one day 
in Kisenyi, and their quarrelling turned into a 
fight, with blews freely exchanged. Grace 
unreasonably suspected Norah of being in love 
with her husband. ‘Your husband tried to make 
love to me and I refused,’ said Norah bitterly, 
‘but since you are blaming me for nothing F 
shall do my best to fall in love with him. After 
all, she continued, ‘men as well as women in 
Kisenyi are like plates used in a hotel. Anyone 
is free to use them.’ 

All in all, it is difficult to sort out the 
differences between ‘relatively durable concu- 
binage’ and ‘blatant prostitution,’ and it is just as 
difficult to apportion blame between the natural 
frailty of men and women in their mutual rela- 
tions and the overcrowded living conditions 
which life in Greater Kampala imposes upon its 
confused citizens. 

The report deals with the complexities of land 
tenure, tribal relations, education, religious affilia~ 
tions, trades and professions and attitudes to 
foreigners, especially Asians. It is all of consider- 
able interest and carries the stamp of genuine and 
dedicated research. In the end one is left a little 
breathless. Can the organisational and admini- 
strative difficulties implicit in such ‘chaotic spon- 
taneity’ ever be solved? Who can say? The drift 
to towns is no special African problem: it has 
to be accepted as a fact of life the world over. 
How far forms of social coherence and 
stability can be. inyposed from outside and how 
far it is a question of individual, maturing, civic 
sense would seem to depend on yet one more 
intangible—that of the unpredictability of human 
nature. 





Cup Final Intelligence 


TAYLOR scored when... 
Duncan Edwards took a corner. 
News of the World, May 3. 
from. Pegg’s corner.— Sunday Times, May 5. 
from a centre by Pegg.—Evening News, May 4. 








City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


OCAL councils are being granted more power, 

and I watch anxiously the results of elections 
this week. Party politics, which are the death of 
good local government, have already raised their 
hideous heads. I think I almost prefer corruption 
by money—a councillor in a small town after he 
had got a bit of business through by backstairs 
means remarked to a friend of mine on the same 
council, ‘Well, there’s no point in sitting on the 
council all these years without getting something 
out of it.’ I expect there are many arguments in 
favour of giving more power locally. It must be 
discouraging for the many really disinterested 
local councillors to feel frustrated by their county 
councils and Whitehall. Local council work is 
voluntary and councillors are often old retired 
people or busy men who can ill afford the time. 
Because of this, power goes more and more to 
the paid officials, some of whom are excellent but 
others are not. During many years of battles 
against vandalism I have found more enlighten- 
ment from county councils and boroughs: than 
from the small, sleepy places which get the worst 
deals. 


DEATH BY SODIUM 

Public feeling against the hideous colour of 
sodium and fluorescent light has become 
almost as strong as that against the ill-designed 
concrete standards from which they depend. The 
Mill Hill Preservation Society, with a large mem- 
bership, has been protesting without any effect 
against its borough council’s (Hendon) proposals 
to string this leafy outpost of Middlesex with 
concrete gallows and sodium. Its annual report 
publishes figures supplied by the lighting officer 
of the British Electrical Development Association 
which should encourage those who rightly feel 
strongly against corpse lights which take colour 
from everything to make representations to their 
newly elected councils. Protests can now be made 
on financial grounds against the expense of 
sodium and fluorescent. The new colour-corrected 
mercury light, which does not take the colour 
from buildings and which may be seen along the 
fronts at Brighton and Hove, can be fitted into old 
lamp standards and requires neither a lunch 
basket nor a pig trough to contain it. 


Lumens Annual Cost 
Colour-corrected mercury 2320 £3 16s. Od. 
Fluorescent 2720 £4 6s. 9d. 
Sodium 2200 £4 Os. 6d. 
Tungsten 1970 £3 Ils. 9d. 


These figures refer to an ordinary residential road, 
and the annual cost of a column includes capital 
cost, loan charges, installation and running costs. 
Lumens are the measure of a lamp’s light output. 
Tungsten is what we mean by ordinary electric 
light. 


LONDON MARKETS 

I was standing lately high above King’s Cross 
in the airy, paved expanse of Copenhagen Fields, 
now known as the Metropolitan Cattle Market or 
Caledonian Market, Islington. There in the centre 
is the tall Italianate tower with its sheds below. 





Far away to east and west the tall administrative 
buildings and the public houses are all part of 
the same scheme, designed by J. B. Bunning 
(1852-55). There was not a soul about. This 
splendid empty market belongs to the City of 
London. Now the frustrations of London traffic 
in its centre are as much to do with markets as 
anything else. Fruit lorries belonging to Covent 
Garden block up streets as far from their destina- 
tion as St. Martin's Lane, Garrick Street and 
Irving Street on the west. Smithfield blocks up 
a northern quarter of the City itself. Neither 
Leadenhall Market nor Billingsgate could be 
called conveniently situated, lost as they are 
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among medizval lanes. Leadenhall and Covent 
Garden would make charming shopping arcades 
in districts where shops are wanted. I have never 
heard the arguments in favour of retaining the 
markets on their present sites nor the arguments 
against moving Covent Garden, the most obstruc. 
tive of them, to Islington. All I know is that 
when Herbert Morrison gleefully destroyed 
Rennie’s masterpiece Waterloo Bridge in 1939 
we were told that a wider bridge there would 
mean a direct north-south route through Central 
London. But Covent Garden is too firmly en- 
trenched, it seems, for this to happen. 


DOWN WITH Fripay! 


The British Trawlers Federation Limited hag 
launched an advertisement campaign saying, 
‘Housewives! Choose TuEsDAy as your Fisq 
Day.’ Perhaps this is a Protestant demonstration, 


( Chat and Wimblestraw 


By STRIX 


NEW village is to be built on the scrofulous 
Asie of a hutted camp near Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, and the problem of what to call it 
confronts the planning authorities in that county 
with a problem in several ways characteristic of 
our self-conscious and over-organised age. The 
Parish Council has plumped for Wimblestraw, a 
name which (according to the Oxford Times) ‘has 
a local connection in that it is the name of a 
type of grass once found in the area and of one 
of the enclosed pieces of land shown on the 
Tithe Map.’ This suggestion has been turned 
down at a higher level and ‘the debate’ (the same 
paper observes) ‘grows each week more and more 
like that about the Oxford relief roads.’ The 
alternative names so far put forward include 
Colwell and New Bullingdon. Wimblestraw may 
be a shade arch, but it is surely better than either 
of these. 

* * * 

Once Wimblestraw, or whatever they decide to 
call the place, gets its name it will keep it; for 
village names are no longer subject to that 
mysterious process of evolution which could 
easily have converted a _ seventeenth-century 
Wimblestraw into a twentieth-century Wamble- 
stream without anybody quite knowing why (and 
which did, for instance, over the same period 
transform a near-by village from Bensington to 
Benson). But even today the names of woods and 
fields and dwelling places—though not, I think, 
of hills or promontories or rivers—are all the 
time in a state of gentle, almost imperceptible, flux 
which I find fascinating. 

Dwelling places offer the most obvious but the 
least interesting example of this process at work. 
If some prosperous fellow buys a farm-labourer’s 
cottage which has been known for generations as 
The Grubbings, a change of name is an improve- 
ment even more inevitable than concrete gnomes 
and an asbestos-roofed garage. The Grubbings 
becomes Shangri-la, Jaybeesden or Mitford End. 
What is more, the new name—as one says of 
inoculations—‘takes.’ It finds its way into the 
telephone directory, the register of electors, the 
valuation officer’s files and the tradesmen’s books. 


True, it does not come trippingly off the tongue 
of the local inhabitants. ‘Ar, you mean Mr. Fat- 
lock’s place?’ they say if asked by a car-load of 
his cronies to be directed to Shangri-la. But the 
old name dies and the new name lives. 

* * * 

It is different with woods and fields. Fields, I 
should suppose, are hardly ever deliberately re- 
named. But in the last twenty years the high- 
pressure modernisation of agriculture set in 
motion by the stresses of war has led to a sort of 
wholesale reshuffling of the pack. In some places 
hedges have been grubbed up and small fields 
thrown into larger ones. Elsewhere the opposite 
has happened. The perfect and absolute blank 
of OS 1001 (it is by the numbers allotted to them 
by the Ordnance Survey when the district was 
last mapped that fields are known to tax inspec- 
tors, tithe commissioners and other interested 
parties) has lost its immemorial status as The 
Sixty Acre and becomes a mosaic of barbed wire. 
Thus old names—which in any case often have 
only a precarious registry in the memories of the 
oldest men on the place—are tending to dis- 
appear and new names are being coined to fit a 
fresh pattern of enclosures. 

‘Being coined’ suggests an act of conscious 
cerebration, the exercise of a choice, the taking of 
a decision; it is to that extent misleading. 
Farmers, unlike foresters, seldom attempt to be 
tidy-minded in these matters, and it often takes 
two or three years before a new field acquires a 
generally recognisable sobriquet of its own. The 
interregnum of anonymity is filled with time- 
wasting efforts to identify it. ‘When you've done, 
leave the roller in the farthest of those two fields 
on the far side of the old track. . . . No, not the 
one we had rape in last year. The caher one. Re- 
member where the muck-spreader stood over 
Easter after the wheel came off?’ Most of these 
colloquies are carried on above the roar of a 
tractor engine; and I suspect that startling results 
would emerge from a time-and-motion study of 
the net loss to agricultural productivity directly 
attributable to nobody knowing what particular 
fields are called. 
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Field-names are not recorded by the Ordnance 
Survey; the names of woods are. Yet this does 
not always confer the firm and general currency 
that you might expect. Old woods normally retain 
their names intact, though sometimes the nick- 
names bestowed on them by the children of their 
owners survive to compete with the authorised 
version. But it is easier to give a new wood a 
name than to ensure that the name will be used. 
The 1912 edition of the Ordnance Survey showed 
five new plantations of about ten acres each which 
my grandfather had then recently established. 
Their names reflect the tastes and interests of his 
children: Kate’s Copse (my grandmother was 
called Kate), Beagle Brake (my father kept a 
pack of bassets), Aintree Raise, Badger Bank, Top 
Copse and Chats Wood. All these names are still 
on the map, but not one of them is ever used— 
except, about one a year, by the Forestry Com- 
mission, who work from the Ordnance Survey 
when dealing with maintenance grants and the 
like. 

I can remember Chat, of Chats Wood; 
memory grants to the animals in one’s childhood 
an immortality which often unfairly eludes— 
unless they were outstandingly objectionable or 
ridiculous—the human bit-players in Act I. She 
was a fat, elderly, privileged West Highland 
terrier belonging to my grandmother. I suppose 
she used to hunt in ‘her’ wood when she was a 
young dog and it was a young plantation (it was 
clear-felled in the last war and is now a young 
plantation again). 

But I have never heard it called anything ex- 
cept Black Wood. For a long time I assumed that 
‘Black’ was a rather far-fetched corruption of 
‘Chats’ until I learnt from an old man that Black 
Wood was the name of the original field before 
it was planted up. A similar fate has overtaken 
Beagle Brake; indeed, the old field-name—Tyler’s 
—has been debased, through much use by a game- 
keeper given to malapropism, to Tilehurst, which 
is the unlovely name of a Reading suburb. Of the 
six little woods which were new fifty years ago 
only Aintree Raise has retained a vicarious 
affinity with the name it was given; it is indeed 
called something quite different, but the field 
below it, where there used to be a gallop, is still 
known as The Jumps. 

It must go on all over the country, this endless, 
undeclared war between new names and old 
names. Fresh associations, altered boundaries and 
personal whims are allies of the new names; the 
old names are often betrayed by failing memories, 
blurred utterance and changes of ownership. Like 
all official historians, the Ordnance Survey gives 
us a belated and impersonal view of the conflict; 
and the only hope of a lacklustre peace lies with 
the Forestry Commission, to whom (though so 
far to no one else) the fifteen acres to which my 
grandmother's terrier owes her quasi-immortality 
are known as Compartment 26. 





UFO Intelligence 


Tue 900 m.p.h. mystery. Its height—40,000 feet. Was 
it a met. balloon caught in a freak ‘jet stream’ of 
wind? Or a foreign aircraft? Or a flying saucer? 

Daily Herald, May 1. 
... flying at a height between 46,000 and 48,000 
feet. . . —Star, April 30. 


No peraits of the height and speed.of the object 
were available.—Manchester Guardian, May 1. 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


LASTICS, packaging and the car boot (when it 
P is big enough) have, I see, liberated the picnic 
meal. No longer is it necessary to make do with 
squashed tomatoes, dainty dry sandwiches and 
cups of clay-coloured tea from the top of a 
vacuum flask. All over the country it is possible 
to see families dining in the open continental 
fashion with folding seats and tables. It is much 
simpler for the hostess to attend to her guests 
when they are seated around a table; and, I sup- 
pose, better for the digestion; and if you like 
the idea of picnics in this fashion, you can now 
buy a folding wooden table and four stools for 
£5 19s. 6d. a set in most big stores. 

Even if you still prefer the old-style, rug-on- 
the-grass picnic, I believe it is worth spending 
money on good and adequate equipment. As most 
of it is unbreakable, it lasts for years and easily 
justifies the initial outlay. Some of my own picnic 
gear is now serving a third generation. 

Unfortunately, it is not always easy to find 
exactly what you want; and most of the picnic 
and camping displays in the stores are very un- 
enterprising. There are, for example, many 
elaborate packs containing vacuum flasks and 
cups and saucers (surely the most expendable 
piece of picnic equipment), but only the most 
costly ‘wedding present’ hampers contain large 
plates. These are also difficult to find at reasonable 
prices as odd pieces. The best value I have found 
are some concave, non-spill plastic plates from 
Woolworths for 1s. 6d. each. If you are prepared 
to pay more, Harrods have them in vivid primary 
colours, which are a change from the usual 
insipid pastels of most plastic ware. A large plate 
in this range costs 3s. 4d. 

I have been searching for a long time for an 
efficient way of carrying butter and keeping it 
cool in the boot of a car. A wide-necked vacuum 
flask is one solution, but this is both bulky and 
expensive for the purpose; the best I have found 
is a neat little aluminium container with an inner 
plastic bowl for 3s. 6d., from the Army and Navy. 

This firm are also agents for the new conti- 
nental Butane gas pocket stove, which, with 
Butane cartridges, boils one pint of water in four 
minutes. It costs 59s. 6d., and the cartridges (last- 
ing for one and a half hours) are Is. 11d. They 
are on sale at sports shops and Shell agents in 
most European countries. Another simple and 
efficient way of boiling water is a chromium 
electric kettle working off the car battery which 
boils a pint of water in fourteen minutes from a 
twelve-volt battery, in twenty-five minutes from 
six volts. It costs 39s. 11d. at Gamages. 

Alternatively, there is an ingenious water 
carrier and heater which burns newspapers, twigs 
or leaves from an inner flue in approximately 
three minutes: the ‘Volcano.’ It is on sale at most 
sports shops for £2 10s. 

I know of no picnic meal that is not improved 
by a cheap claret, even when it has to be drunk 
out of a plastic mug. Those transparent plastic 
glasses which are used on aircraft are on sale 
at the Army and Navy, but the price—Ss. each 
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—is a bit much. Woolworths have a transparent 
plastic tumbler for 1s., but it is less elegant. 

On the old question whether plastic spoils— 
or at least alters—the taste of drink consumed 
out of it, I am still in some doubt. In my 
experience certain drinks taste very different in 
aircraft (my last week’s subject, gin and tonic, 
for one); but is this due to the plastic or to some 
characteristic of the aircraft? 

This is not so odd a suggestion as it may sound, 
If our sense of taste is dominated, as we know 
it is, by our sense of smell, then it would not 
be surprising if the slight odours peculiar to air- 
craft combine in some way with the bouquet of 
certain drinks to give them a different flavour. 

Nor would it be surprising if this were the 
reason why some people find that drinking out 
of plastic changes the taste, for many plastic con- 
tainers have a distinct smell of their own. But 
perhaps some scientifically-minded reader can 
supply a more reasoned explanation. 

To return to picnics: it will be worth your 
while, if you can, to pay a visit to Soho and 
browse around the continental shops there, 
keeping an eye out for such things as the new 
tube mustards, mayonnaises, sauces and so on 
which seem to last indefinitely in a refrigerator. 

Finally, salads. After various attempts to pre- 
serve lettuce in polythene bags, and even in air- 
tight aluminium containers, I have given up the 
struggle; I now take Belgian chicory (which is 
plentiful at the moment) as a salad base instead. 


* * * 


W. Bentley Capper’s Dining Out (Rockliff, 5s.) 
has some useful stuff in it, including a number of 
things which I should have given, and did not, 
in my recent list. He lists most (though not all) 
the prominent London restaurants, along with 
such useful information as address, telephone 
number, opening (and closing) days and times, 
and whether there is music. He also has separate 
lists giving restaurants by districts (the Chelsea 
list is ludicrously inadequate) and by nationality. 

It would have been better if Mr. Capper had 
tried to give either a comprehensive list, with no 
attempt to evaluate merit, or a much smaller list 
concentrating on quality; as it is, any stranger 
trying to use his book, except for such practical 
purposes as finding whether a restaurant is open 
on Sunday, will find it less helpful than it at first 
sight appears. For example, no attempt is made to 
differentiate between the prices, so that Bertorelli 
and Boulestin, Schmidts and the Savoy jostle each 
other without indication of price range. 

Incidentally, I am glad to see from an article 
by Lena Jeger in the Manchester Guardian that 
the Relais Routiers organisation—whose sign that 
a restaurant is good enough for a French lorry- 
driver to eat in is also an indication that it is 
excellent value for the tourist—is setting up in 
England; and that ‘about forty restaurants have 
now qualified for this lorry-drivers’ Michelin.’ 
For anybody who travels around the country, 1a 
list should be worth getting hold of. 
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STYLE IN THE 
VISUAL ARTS 


By Bruce Allsopp, author 
of ‘‘A General History 

of Architecture,” ‘“‘Art and 
the Nature of Architecture,” 
etc. Traces the evolution 
of the idea of style 

and analyses the 

dangers of introducing 
literary standards into 
painting, sculpture and 
architecture. 18/- net. 


WHO’S WHO IN 
THE THEATRE 


Compiled and edited by 
John Parker. A new 
and revised 12th edition 
of this standard work. 
Completely up to date, 
it is packed full 

of information and 
interest and is an 
essential book for 
everyone concerned with 
the theatre. £5 5s. net. 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








THE EUROPEAN 
THE JOURNAL §F OPPOSITION 


Contents for May include: 


AMERICAN LITERATURE by MICHEL MOHRT 
BEIRUT by DESMOND STEWART 
ANALYSIS by EUROPEAN 
Mr. Krushcher and the possibility of world settlement: 
Final solution: we have Europe, they have Asia? 
World balance: America—Europe/Africa—Soviet/Asia: 
America in support, but not in occupation: 

The incidental advantage of losing Mr. Nehru. 


Obtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S,W.1. 











DURBAN: The vast lagoon en ‘ 


which Durban is situated was well- 3° if 


and food: occasionally, too, they 

landed insubordiaate shipmates on 

its deserted shores to repent their 

ways at leisure. It was, however, not until 1824 that a 
group of men under the leadership of Lieutenant F. G. 
Farewell, R.N. sailed from the Cape and founded on 
the northern shore of the lagoon a settlement which 
they called Port Natal. Eleven years later the name 
was changed to D’Urban in honour of Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, a veteran of the Peninsular Wars, who was 
then Governor of the Cape Colony. Throughout the 
years Durban continued to grow and has now become 
the finest town and the busiest port on the East coast 


= of Africa. Ideally situated on the shores of the Indian 


Ocean, Durban is also a popular holiday resort, famed 
for its wide avenues shaded with gaily flowering trees 
and shrubs. It is a colourful city in which mingle 


= people of many races, not the least picturesque being 


the Zulu ricksha boys in their gay costumes, feathered 
head-dresses and tinkling beads. 

Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in Durban are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches in 
Durban and elsewhere in the Union of Shuth 


Africa are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Pil tell you something 


else about Shell... 





Oil wells and petrol pumps, of course — but what 
about 
insecticides, plastics, resins — chemical products 
in a really big way. Shell pioneered the petroleum- 
chemicals industry and they’re expanding rapidly 
all the time. When I’ve graduated Shell are just 
the kind of company I’d like to work for. They 
want all the up-and-coming scientists they can 
find — research chemists, physicists, chemical and 
mechanical engineers — and science graduates 
for the business side as well. How do I know? 
Matter of fact, I’ve already had an interview. 


Shell Chemicals 
are important to the 
younger generation 


WN 


Shell chemicals? Solvents, detergents, 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough 
House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1. 
In association with Petrochemicals Ltd. 

Oxirane Ltd + Styrene Products Ltd. 
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but at least he loses no sleep over the 
security of his savings, for he has in- 
vested in Safety with Abbey National. 

The Abbey National gives him a 
good return free of income tax. 
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£6.1.9 per cent where the standard 
rate of income tax is paid. 
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our yachtsman, “‘ give me the good Tax is paid at the 
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ADMIRAL POUND 

Sir —Sir Robert Boothby and Mr. Ludovic Ken- 
nedy are both right. The Admiralty did send Jellicoe 
the course and speed of the German Fleet which 
indicated that he was returning to base by the Horn 
Reef passage, but did not send him a signal de- 
ciphered a quarter of an hour later which left no 
doubt at all of his intentions and three subsequent 
course signals. 

Jellicoe rejected the information sent him because 
an hour earlier he had received a signal giving’the 
position of the German Fleet which was obviously 
entirely wrong. The Admiralty decipherers were not 
at fault. The Regensburg, who made the signal, was 
ten miles out in her reckoning. This is recorded in 
the German Official History, which was not available 
when the British official narrative was compiled. It 
appeared, therefore, to Jellicoe that the decipherere 
were using an incomplete cipher key and that the 
course in the signal sent him might be quite wrong. 

Quarter of an hour after this signal had been de- 
ciphered in the Admiralty, a signal by the German 
C-in-C urgently requesting early air reconnaissance 
off the Horn Reef was deciphered. This signal, 
familiar to the decipherers, was always sent by ships 
who intended to return by the Horn Reef passage. 
But neither this signak nor the subsequent course 
signals were sent to Jellicoe. The Operations Division 
did not, of course, know that Jellicoe had good 
reason to mistrust the course and speed signal that 
had been sent him and thought that that one signal 
was all he needed, but there is no doubt that the 
Admiralty made a grave mistake in not passing on 
to Jellicoe the vital air reconnaissance signal, The 
course signalled by the German C-in-C was not abso- 
lute proof of his intentions; the request for air 
reconnaissance was absolute proof.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

WwW. M. JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 
* 
Sir,—I am sorry to have to correct the corrector, 
but I do not think Sir Robert Boothby can have seen 
all the new information on Jutland that has come 
to light since publication of the Official Narrative. 

The Admiralty did not tell Jellicoe that Scheer 
was making for the Horn Reef. They could have done 
and should have done and did not. What they did tell 
him (in the signal quoted by Sir Robert) was Scheer’s 
course and speed; but as Jellicoe was uncertain of 
(and indeed had been misinformed about) Scheer’s 
Position, the information was of little use. What in- 
telligence Jellicoe had pointed to Scheer making for 
the Ems or Heligoland; and for this reason he stood 
on with the Grand Fleet to the south. 
ist this signal was not the only one to be de- 
ciphefed by the Admiralty that night. It has “been. 
reveated (Naval Operations, Vol. Ul, 2nd Ed., Oct. 


1939) that between 11.15 p.m. on May 31 and 12.5 
a.m, on June 1 the Admiralty received a total of seven 
German signals, all of which indicated and two of 
which clearly stated that Scheer was making for the 
Horn Reef. Not one of these signals was passed on 
to Jellicoe. Nor did the Admiralty pass him the most 
vital signal of all, the one deciphered at 10.10 p.m. 
in which Scheer asked urgently for airship recon- 
naissance off the Horn Reef the following morning. 

Jellicoe heard of these omissions some four years 
before his death, and in his memorandum of 1932 
commented on them as follows: 

These errors were absolutely fatal, as the in- 
formation if passed to me would have clearly 
shown me that Scheer was making for the Horn 
Reef. The information which was so conclu- 
sive would have led me to alter course during 
the night for the Horn Reef instead of waiting 
till daylight. ... 

—Yours faithfully, 
LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
Hampton Court Palace 
* 


Sir,—Vice-Admigal Durnford is very crushing to- 
wards Mr. Ludovic Kennedy (whose father, by the 
way, was a Captain, RN, who commanded the 
Rawalpindi and was awarded a posthumous VC). 
We young men really are insufferable—even when 
we're not angry. But I feel I must, very diffidently, 
question the Vice-Admiral’s statement that ‘obviously 
there was no further danger of submarine attack’ as 
the ships were entering harbour. For the order to take 
station astern to be carried out in the correct copy- 
book manner, it would have to be given when the 
leading ships were still some distance (say half a 
mile or so) from the harbour entrance. Now, as Mr. 
Kennedy explained, if escort vessels increase speed 
as required by this manceuvre, they can no longer 
give anti-submarine protection. Suppose one or more 
U-boats are lying in wait just outside the harbour 
mouth—where they would be difficult to detect? I 
ask this question because in March, 1945, when I 
was serving in HMS Scorpion, we dodged a torpedo 
fired by a U-boat which was lying in wait for the 
convoy we were escorting just at the entrance to 
Kola inlet (on which Murmansk lies). In fact, there 
were several U-boats waiting there, and three ships 
were sunk. Perhaps the method of taking astern 
practised in northern waters was safer than that 
favoured by Admiral Pound—even it it was less 
*Pusser’ (i.e. correct),—Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL SEYMER 
28 Clareville Street, SW7 


TAPER AND THE DOG 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the fact that, 
in your issue of May 3, the writer of ‘Westminster 
Commentary’ has hung some rather jaundiced views 
about the workings of Parliamentary democracy upon 
the peg of the loss of my car and dog in New Place 
Yard during the fifteen minutes of the division on 
the Third Reading of the Rent Bill. 
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The only inference anyone could draw from the 
first part of his article is that I was not sufficiently 
interested in the contents of the Bill to spend more 
than fifteen minutes in the House during the Third 
Reading debate. 

Factually this is incorrect. I had listened to the 
greater part of the debate, although a previous dinner 
engagement made it necessary for me to be absent 
for the last two hours of it. 

The writer of the article implies that I and other 
unnamed Members do not bother to acquaint our- 
selves with important Government legislation and 
merely turn up for divisions at the behest of the 
Whip. This is a little unfair. In the case of the Rent 
Bill, for instance, I had previously accepted a Labour 
Party challenge to a public debate in my constitu- 
ency, for which my opponent was Mr. George 
Lindgren, MP (one of the two leading Opposition 
spokesmen on this subject). In order to meet this 
challenge I had, of course, to brief myself very fully 
on every aspect of this Bill in order to counter Mr. 
Lindgren’s arguments and answer questions from the 
hall. I was therefore not ignorant either of the con- 
tents of the Bill or of the arguments for and against 
its provisions. 

In fact, my attendance and division record since I 
was first elected to Parliament in 1950 has been a 
good one; and I think it would have been fairer to 
have inquired into the facts before choosing this 
particular incident as an illustration of the point of 
view your contributor holds.—Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL FISHER 
House of Commons, SW1 


[Taper writes: ‘I can well understand Mr. Fisher's 
anxiety that, having spent the best part of two days 
listening to the debate on the Rent Bill, such heroic 
mortification of the flesh should not go unrecorded, 
and apologise to him for suggesting that he was fly 
enough to turn up for only the final quarter of an 
hour. | trust he will soon be among those Members 
of whom I wrote (admiringly, I do assure Mr. Fisher) 
that they had ‘the good sense or good luck to get a 
pair and thus avoid even the tiresome formality.’ As 
for his trouble with Mr. Lindgren and his constitu- 
ents, I really cannot be expected to intervene. But I 
hope he got the dog back. —Editor, Spectator.] 


W. F. CASEY 


Sirn,—May I express my gratitude for your note 
about W. F. Casey. You are right in saying that 
few people inspired more affection from all who 
knew him. Not many have recalled that he was very 
frequently The Times Geneva Correspondent during 
the years when the League of Nations still held great 
hope for mankind; no one interpreted more effec- 
tively the degree to which the ordinary citizens of 
many countries came to accept the Covenant as 
binding law which their governments ought to 
respect; amd none understood better the success 
achieved in the first decade of the League's existence 
by the method of responsible Parliamentary discus- 
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sion which Lord Cecil, Lord Balfour, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Sir Austen Chamberlain and others intro- 
duced for the first time into the conduct of inter- 
national affairs. This service deserves to be particu- 
larly and gratefully remembered at the present time. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP NOEL-BAKER 
House of Commons, SW1 


EASTER MORNING 

£'r,—I incline to the view that Pilate knew almost 
as much about the effects of Roman crucifixion as 
Miss Thomas, of Theydon Bois, and he (I repeat) 
‘marvelled if he were already dead.’ Joseph of 
Arimatheza must have known best what happened, 
yet did not become a disciple. Pilate, the most 
civilised man in Judea and next best informed, was 
not converted; nor for the matter of that was any 
substantial part of those present on the day and at 
‘the hour. 

The argument that the successful later growth of 
the Christian Church proves Peter and Paul to have 
been preaching historical truth might equally well be 
applied to the cult, universally accepted for many 
hundreds of years, of the other young god killed and 
resurrected (at almost exactly the same time of year) 
a few miles up the coast; or to the enormously popu- 
lar cult of Mohammed, who also has close links with 
Jerusalem. 

As for Mr. Power’s ‘opHTHE,’ St. Luke says the risen 
_body ate a hearty meal of fried fish. Perhaps one of 
these days another Essene scroll will turn up relating 
the whole story. If it did, I wonder what would 
happen to it.— Yours faithfully, 

SURGEON 


‘A SOUTHERN VIEWPOINT’ 


Sir.—Allow me to congratulate you on the special 
Ulster number of Friday, May 3, which contains 
some very interesting articles. May I be allowed to 
refer to a statement made by Mr. Brian Inglis in 
his interesting contribution described as “A Southern 
Viewpoint.’ Mr. Inglis states the following in the 
course of his article : 

The greatest obstacle to agreement lies North 
of the border in the existence of the Catholic 
and Nationalist areas which were incorporated 
in Northern Ireland against their will. This was 
achieved by what can only be termed the de- 
liberate duplicity of British politicians. The 
Southern delegates who signed the Treaty of 
1921 were promised that the border as then 
drawn would be revised, but when the revision 
was made in 1925 it merely ironed out minor 
anomalies. 

I would venture to ask Mr. Brian Inglis whether 
he would not on reflection desire to modify his 
phrase ‘the deliberate duplicity of British politicians.’ 
The ‘Articles of Agreement’ for a treaty between 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland contained in 
Clause XII a provision for setting up a Boundary 
Commission 

Consisting of three persons, one to be ap- 
pointed by the Government of the Irish Free 
State, one to be appointed by the Government 
of Northern Ireland and one who shall be Chair- 
man to be appointed by the British Government, 
which shall determine in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may be com- 
patible with economic and geographic condi- 
tions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland 
and the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and of 
this instrument the boundary of Northern Ire- 
Jand shall be such as may be determined by such 
Commission. 

The Boundary Commission sat during several 
months of the year 1925, visiting every part of the 
border between Northern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State. The draft report, according to Mr. Justice 
Feetham, a distinguished South African judge, was 
unanimous and would have come into force had 
not a leakage occurred. The Morning Post published 
on November 7, 1925, a very detailed forecast with 
a map which I have before me. This forecast was 
assumed to be correct and produced consternation 
in Dublin, as it proposed that part of the County of 
Donegal should be transferred from the Irish Free 
State to Northern Ireland. The result was that Mr. 


Cosgrave applied immediately to the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Baldwin, asking to be received, and 
Mr. Baldwin invited Mr. Cosgtave to meet him at 
Downing Street the next day. The result was that 
an agreement was come to on December 3, 1925, 
and the first clause stated that the existing boundary 
as established by the Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, should be confirmed. Consequently, the six 
counties were once more declared to be part of 
Northern Ireland, and the statement contained in the 
article of Mr. Brian Inglis ‘when the revision was 
made in 1925 it merely ironed out minor anomalies’ 
is inaccurate. No anomalies were ironed out. On 
the contrary, the boundary between Northern Ire- 
land and the Free State as laid down by the Act of 
1920 was ratified. It should be noted that the agree- 
ment of 1925 was made on the initiative of Mr. 
Cosgrave and was signed by representatives of the 
British, the Irish Free State and Northern Ireland 
Governments, Mr. Cosgrave, however, did not return 
empty-handed to Dublin, because the British Govern- 
ment consented to the abrogation of Clause V of 
the agreement of December 6, 1921, under which 
the Irish Free State had assumed liability for a fair 
and equitable proportion of the public debt of the 
United Kingdom and of war pensions. This liability 
was estimated by the British Treasury to be at least 
£155,000,000. All these facts were set out by me 
in each of the three British Parliaments at which 
I sat at Westminster, and they were again insisted 
upon in the three public debates which I had with 
Mr. de Valera in the University of Durham at New- 
castle, in the Church House at Westminster and 
finally at Leinster House in Dublin in September, 
1950, at the meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 

It must not be forgotten that the agreement of 
1925 was accepted by overwhelming majorities of 
both Houses of the Parliament sitting in Dublin. The 
second reading was carried in the Dail by 71 votes 
to 20. It is appropriate to notice that the preamble 
to the agreement stated: 

Whereas the British Government and the 
Government of the Irish Free State being united 
in amity in this undertaking with the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland and being resolved 
mutually to aid one another in a spirit of neigh- 
bourly comradeship hereby agree . . 

(Here follows the agreement.) Is it too much to 
hope that, in spite of recent events which everyone 
must deplore, the spirit of this preamble may still 
prevail in the relations between Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Republic? —Yours faithfully, 


DOUGLAS L. SAVORY 


33 Knockbreda Park, Belfast, Northern Ireland 

[Brian Inglis writes: ‘The Irish signatories to the 
Treaty of 1921 accepted its terms under the impres- 
sion that an All-Ireland Government would be set up 
later. They would not have signed had they thought 
that the revision would merely ratify the 1920 boun- 
dary, with only minor alterations; and they certainly 
would not have signed had they known that Lloyd 
George never had the least intention of allowing the 
boundary to be removed—that his promises were 
given merely to deceive them. It is true, as 
Professor Savory says. that the Free State Govern- 
ment ratified the 1925 agreement; but this was only 
because they intended that there should be no Parti- 
tion at all. Irish governments prefer the 1920 border 
with its injustices (which gives them something to 
complain about) to the prospect of revision (which 
would set back the eventual unity of Ireland still 
further).’—Editor, Spectator.] 


MIDDLETON MURRY 


Sir.—In the review (published April 12) of Love, 
Freedom and Society by J. Middleton Murry your 
reviewer, Mr. Hugh Montefiore, writes at the end of 
his last paragraph, If Murry had given more atten- 
tion to the life and teaching of Jesus he might have 
reached very different conclusions on the religion 
about Jesus.’ In view of the fact that the late Mr. 
Middleton Murry wrote The Life of Jesus, published 
in 1926, a book which was then described by The 
Times Literary Supplement as ‘a book which must, 
we are convinced, take its place among the inter- 
pretations of Jesus that really count for their 
originality and power... a picture of that per- 
sonality which expresses so deep and searching a 
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travail of soul as this is a true work of evangeliga. 
tion. It is a gift to religion as well as to modern 
letters,’ it seems to me to be unjust and misleading 
to suggest that Mr. Murry had failed to give 


, Sufficient attention to the life and teaching of Jes 


whether or not we agree with his interpretation and’ 
conclusions, 

In his preface Mr. Murry said of the book The 
Life of Jesus, ‘1 wrote it because I needed to Write 
it,” and on the last page he quotes, evidently with 
deep feeling, the words: ‘Look upon him, till he 
look back upon us again.’—Y ours faithfully, 

18 Minster Precincts, Peterborough 4+ &- CARTWRIGHT 

[Mr. Montefiore writes: “What I wrote was “more 
attention,” not “any attention” as Canon Cartwright 
unfortunately interprets my words. Murry’s Life of 
Jesus is an arresting book, but it was written over 
thirty years ago, partly in reaction to negative 
criticism of the Gospels, partly under the influence 
of Schweitzer. Today, however, Gospel studies tend 
to be both critical and positive, and I believe that, 
if Murry had in the last thirty years given more 
attention to the life and teaching of Jesus in the light 
of these studies, he might indeed have reached 
different conclusions on the religion about Jesus,— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


CURRENT SCANDALS 


Sir,—One. of the unfortunate results of the extra- 
ordinary system of government prevalent in Britain 
is that it seems impossible to secure a proper in- 
vestigation on any subject where something has gone 
seriously wrong. 

There are-the following matters which are fairly 
calculated to cause great uneasiness of mind among 
British citizens. There is the affair of the dismissal 
of Admiral Sir Dudley North and the refusal of 
the inquiry to which he is entitled by law. There 
is the shocking case of the Evans/Christie murders 
and trials. There is the affair of the Casement diaries, 
which is almost as bad as the Dreyfus case with 
its multiplicity of forged documents, There is the 
mystery of Commander Crabb and the Russian 
warships. There is the case of Dr. Adams, where 
surely the public is entitled to know how it came 
about that the statements given by the nurses on 
which the prosecution was based differed so widely 
from the entries made by these same women in the 
records kept by them at the time of the treatment 
of the patient. 

There is also the question of the attitude of the 
Home Office in connection with false evidence given 
against the subject by police officers, which is a stand- 
ing disgrace.—Yours faithfully, 





C. H, NORMAN 
51 Linden Mansions, Highgate Hill, N6 


HOW TO HELP THE THEATRE 


Sir,—There is a fallacy behind Mr. Iain Hamilton’s 
thesis that the way to vitalise the contemporary 
English theatre is to jigger with the language, ‘de- 
realise’ it and generally experiment in every direction, 
Just as with the novel the narrative interest (‘telling a 
good story’) will always remain the backbone, so the 
theatre, far from being a place in which to perform 
surrealistic experiments, has its own specific effects 
and tensions which it must always come back to. That 
these are closely allied to the naturalistic is borne out 
by the fact that perhaps the one really genuine 
new talent in our theatre, John Osborne, writes 
dialogue that is only distinguished by its extra verve 
and pungency from what we hear in the street. 

By way of actual practical measures to help the 
theatre I would like to suggest two. First, that as many 
people as possible when they have opened the two 
principal Sunday newspapers should on the following 
morning ring up and book expensive seats for the play 
of which the notice has been crammed into the last 
few lines at the end of the last column. Secondly, that 
the relief granted by the Chancellor in entertainments 
tax should be passed to the producer because in the 
case of the kind of drama that nowadays is deemed to 
merit top position and full space what there ts of a 
play is quite literally produced by him.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

GEORGE RICHARDS 


Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 
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Contemporary Arts 


Forms of the Academic 


p————- THE intention of the old art 
Academies of Western Europe 
™ was to establish a pictorial or 
sculptural rhetoric and then to 
ensure its transmission from one 
generation to another in the form 
of a tradition. The decline of the 
Academic system began as soon 
as what had once existed—to employ the useful 
distinction proposed by Coomaraswamy—as 
figures of thought came to degenerate into mere 
figures of speech, for valuable changes in 
rhetoric can only occur when they are provoked 
by serious modifications in idea. 

‘The three main guides which took the place 
of earlier Academic virtues were those of 
sincerity, originality and modernity, values which 
are just as likely to be the sources of a new 
‘academicism’—to use the word in its present 
pejorative sense—and which have indeed been 
the inspiration of most of the bad avant-garde 
art of recent times. This year’s summer exhibition 
of the Royal Academy happens to be accom- 
panied by some other shows which invite com- 
ment upon the evolution of the ‘academic’ and 
its relation to originality in particular. Needless 
to say the majority of the paintings at Burlington 
House are trivial or offensive in idea and in form, 
or inept in their manufacture, but it would be 
academic, thoughtless I mean, to take for granted 
that one could not expect to find on these walls 
work of genuine merit and seriousness. 

The attempt has been made in recent years to 
enliven and modernise the show by giving space 
in particular to young painters belonging to the 
tendency which has been called ‘neo-realist’; it 
is now as natural to find a Bratby or a Middle- 
ditch or a Greaves at Burlington House as at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery or the Biennale. But this 
particular environment, stuffed as it is with the 
evidence of received ideas and automatic figures 
of speech, does brutally reveal the ‘academic’ 
habits in work of an up-to-date appearance. To 
assert a serious and thoughtful individuality and 
integrity of expression in these circumstances and 
surroundings is a special achievement and none 
of these young artists has looked so persuasive 
in recent years as Carel Weight, whose intentions 
at least have some affinities with theirs. His paint- 
ings of modern life in a figurative language which 
does not grow out of the established twentieth- 
century styles have a most affecting firmness on 
these walls, 

Now some would hold it against Weight that 
his work does not show an obvious response to 
modern scientific and/or philosophic world 
views. To believe that art must exhibit that kind 
of modernity is paradoxically the result of our 
contemporary devotion to history, for the past 
can easily be made to prove that the best work 
of an epoch necessarily reflects the contemporary 
world view as expressed in religion, philosophy, 
Science, and must under every circumstance do 
so. To act upon this principle may simply involve 
a thoughtless and superstitious attitude to the 
relationship between the making of pictures and 
notions of the moment. 

Such an, elementary mistake is extremely well 
demonstrated in a show at the Marlborough Fine 
Art Ltd. of some Italian painters, among others 
there, who have belonged to a recent ideology 
called Spazialismo. They have been considerably 








inspired by the deliberate modernism of the 
Futurists and it is suggested that ‘they do not 
reject the new visual conventions of science.’ 
Their own claims in this direction are much more 
confident. The relation between many of these 
pictures—which belong to the tachiste, action- 
painting family—and the ideas and revelations of 
modern science operates at a trivial level, a level 
of naturalism more often than not. It has the 
shallow if accomplished prettiness which is the 
mark of all the most successful ‘academic’ art to 
whatever catchphrases, manifestos or idées recues 
it may be attached. 


The modernism of the fabulously successful 
Bernard Buffet (Tooth’s) is of a different kind. 
Very precociously he discovered a personal idiom 
for appealing to a prevailing Parisian mood— 
attenuated and spiky forms, austere drawing 
which evoked the image of a cage, sad colour 
and mournful expression, but an art very far on 
the melodramatic and picturesque side of genuine 
tragedy. It was a merit of his earlier pictures that 
he seemed in them at least to be persuaded of 
the validity of his performance, but in his latest 
paintings, mainly still lifes and views of an 
uninhabited Paris, he goes lamely through the 
old routines and the results are just embarrassing. 
One wonders how much longer the success can 
last. 


In his introduction to his excellent choice of 
pictures by André Derain at Wildenstein’s, Denys 
Sutton reminds us that after a huge early. acclaim 
the artist spent the last thirty years in the wilder- 
ness, shunned by influential opinion and criticism 
for his lack of originality. If one of the safe- 
guards against the ‘academic’ is a continuing and 
engaged preoccupation with pictorial problems 
and a refusal to surrender to expedients of 
thought and performance, then one cannot say 
that even Derain avoided his academic moments. 
But I feel that this was not due so much to laziness 
of mind or hand as to a failure sometimes to work 
in the way that suited him. He once said that 
everyone ought to find the wine that suits him 
and that he had not found it. It would be more 
proper to say that he did find it but that some- 
times he drank something else. In that respect he 
is singularly like Corot, whose late works are 
attempts to deal with things for which he had not 
the taste or the talent. 





The Spectator 
MAY 12, 1832 
Tue Revd Bit 


As soon as the division of Monday evening 
was declared, the result was transmitted to the 
King, who was at Windsor. On Tuesday, a 
Cabinet Council was held; when it was unani- 
mously agreed, that unless the Ministry were 
allowed by his Majesty to create as many Peers 
as would give them a majority in the Upper 
House, they must resign. Earl Grey and Lord 
BrouGHAM, the two highest functionaries of 
the Cabinet, laid before his Majesty, the same 
day, the result of the Cabinet's deliberations. 
The nature of the interview between the King 
and the two Ministers is not very likely to be 
known to the public. The Chronicle says, the 
King shed tears; lamenting that he was com- 
pelled to sacrifice his Ministers to his wife, his 
sisters, and his children. 
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Derain’s fauve paintings, his later landscapes, 
several of the still lifes and portraits in this 
exhibition are proof of his excellence. It is right 
to regard him as a victim of slovenly and 
‘academic’ opinion, for it should have been the 
duty of thoughtful appreciation and indeed of a 
thoughtful criticism to preserve such work, even 
if it be inconsistent, from neglect and dismissal. 

BASIL TAYLOR 
Evil Report 
I WONDER how long television 
reporters will remain satisfied 
with the work they are doing. At 
this stage of their development 
they seem always to be catching 
3 aeroplanes to distant countries 
with sunny climates in order to give us a glimpse 
of the latest crisis. Once there they turn their 
assignment into a satisfactory routine. Get a few 
representative people to answer questions, per- 
suade a Minister, or better still a monarch, to 
express his views, record your own neat introduc- 
tion and conclusion: and that’s it. 

Up to now we viewers are well content. As the 
cinema news reels have never developed serious 
journalism, we are delighted to be given a glimpse 
of Amman, and to hear and see the grave young 
King Hussein or the multiracial English-speaking 
youth of Hong Kong. Nevertheless I do not feel 
that I have really seen anything of the capital of 
Jordan. To me it is just another city which 
sparkles in the Oriental sunshine. I think I could 
learn more from three or four well-chosen pic- 
tures in The Times or the Illustrated London 
News. 

I wonder whether television journalists have 
the chance of doing the necessary journalistic 
spade-work before they start filming and inter- 
viewing? One technical point: questions asked by 
interviewers are still too complex. In the old days 
when reporters got their early training in the 
Law Courts they learned from learned counsel 
the art of putting friendly and hostile questions. 
The present generation of journalists seem to 
have learned their technique of interviewing from 
large press conferences which resemble public 
meetings or from supplementaries in the House 
of Commons. Such questions are designed less to 
elicit information than to convey it and the 
questioner becomes more important than the 
questioned. 

The best television journalism is still the live 
broadcast, such as that of last week’s Cup Final 
and its engaging preliminaries. Kenneth Wolsten- 
holme’s commentary was perfect. He gave just 
enough information and left us to work up our 
own excitement with the help of our own eyes 
and the noise of the actual spectators. In other 
words, Wolstenholme did not come between us 
and the match. 

It is years since I saw a professional soccer 
match and I was impressed by the development 
of a ritual which i suppose has become so com- 
monplace that reporters no longer mention it. 
When, I wonder, did footballers begin wearing 
this Austin Reed-type beachwear with V necks, 
short sleeves and what the Daily Mirror coyly 
calls ‘scanties’? I can’t imagine Billy Meredith 
in this get-up. 

I had intended to take a look on Sunday night 
at both Henry James's The Heiress and the BBC's 
The Last Troubadour, which told part of the life 
story of Percy French, the Irish soag writer who 
wrote ‘The Mountains of Mourne’ and ‘Abdul 
the Bulbul Ameer.’ I was so entranced by the 
BBC production that I stayed with it to the end. 
And yet it had some pretty awful amateurish 
moments. I think the appeal of the programme 
was its evocation of the Somerville and Rass 
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atmosphere, especially in the West Clare railway 
libel action, which unfortunately was given a 
farcical ending. George Baker as the composer 
had what is rather unusual on television, a gentle 
and wistful charm, though he was in pretty poor 
voice when it came to the songs. 

I am glad to record that Victor Sylvester’s 
dancing club will not appear again until autumn. 
If this joyless formality is what the pundits have 
made of ballroom dancing I do not wonder that 
the younger generation prefers rock ’n’ roll. 

JOHN BEAVAN 


New Found Land 


Summer of the Seventeenth Doll. 
By Ray Lawler. (New.)—The 
Glass Cage. By J. B. Priestley. 
(Piccadilly.) 

A most astonishing thing has 

3 & happened. A new play has Leen 
staged in London which is not about neurotics 
in Nuneaton, countesses in Kensington, or eccen- 

: trics in Limbo. I suppose I should hasten to 

assure Messrs. Osborne, Home, Rattigan and 
the rest that they are safe for the moment, for its 
presumptuous author is Australian and writing 
about Australia, but I suggest they barricade 
their windows or something before a crowd, 
drunk with the most exhilarating and edifying 
‘event to take place on the London stage for 
many a day, starts making uncomfortable com- 
parisons. 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll is set in a 
sun-sozzled country town in Victoria where a 
pair of tough, happy-go-lucky sugar-cane gangers 
from the North have always come to spend the 
off-season and their accumulated pay in a monu- 
mental spree with two local barmaids. Now, after 
seventeen successive summers, everything goes 
sour on them. The chief trouble is that neither of 
them is as young as he was and both have just 
suffered shattering knocks to their pride, one 
because he has been virtually deposed from his 
position at the head of his gang by a younger 
man, the other because one of the barmaids has 
committed the unforgivable sin of getting married 
during the winter. The survivor, a pathetic 

“ romantic, fights desperately to keep the thing 

going, clinging to the ritual and petty parapher- 
nalia which litter the shabby sitting room; she 
even finds a substitute companion; but it is all 
useless; the laurels are cut. The way im which each 
character reacts to his separate disillusionment 
and his realisation that this kind of life can’t last 
for ever is the raw material of the play and it 
is woven brilliantly, together with a strand of 
ripe Australian humour and a_ suffocatingly 
realistic atmosphere, into a cloth as rough and 
dazzling as an aboriginal rug. 

This is miraculous enough, but the most extra- 
ordinary thing about this extraordinary play is 
that it solves with ludicrous ease the problem with 
which any English playwright worth his salt has 
been grappling for years—that of finding subjects 
and characters who shall be in the least ‘represen- 
tative.’ Our heroes have for some time been men 
who stand out like sore thumbs—the rebels, the 
neurotics, the misfits—or the lingering ghosts of 
an earlier age: they are ‘interesting,’ but they 
represent nothing but a malaise of society and 
fascinate only as aberrations at the zoo. It is 
arguable that in Britain today a common 





denominator can never be found, but it is also 
arguable that until it is no British playwright will 
write a really great play. 

I do not argue that Mr. Lawler has written a 
great play, but he has certainly found his common , 
denominator and in consequence his play moves 


in its element like a fish in water. His gangers are 
neither misfits nor rebels: they are ordinary 
Australians writ large, representatives of a fairly 
homogeneous and almost classless society. Any 
Australian could, without feeling either odd or 
degraded, identify himself with them, feel their 
kind of pride, and realise with the same shock that 
there is more in life than charging round in the 
sun drinking canned beer, working your guts out, 
or ‘winging home like eagles at mating time,’ as 
one of the women imagines them. 

This perhaps is why the Australian cast, which 
includes the author, gives such an utterly con- 
vincing version, the most ‘natural’ acting I have 
ever seen. 

Mr. Priestley wrote The Glass Cage specially 
for the Crest Theatre, Toronto, and in a way had 
much the same opportunities as Mr. Lawler. 
I wish he had taken them eagerly and given us a 
play about modern Canada. As it is he is content 
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to read us a sermon on the virtues of toleration 
suitable, certainly, for a country where racial 
and religious feelings run very high, but Pictur. 
esque and dégagé. We are concerned here with 
the shattering effect three children of a ne’er-do. 
well timberman and a half-caste woman have 9 

the home and family of their sanctimonious u : 
a prosperous businessman in Toronto in the ear} 

1900s. They are wild and bitter, ther 
unwilling hosts, apart from two bewildereg 
neophytes, grimly religious. The ensuing clash is 
brilliantly managed by Mr. Priestley and beauti- 
fully acted by three real brothers and sisters 
Murray Davis, Donald Davis, and Barbara Chil. 
cott, whose rather exotic features have a start. 
lingly effective similarity. After the interval. Mr 
Priestley dons full canonicals and consigns his 
play to sentimental implausibility in the name of 
morality, not for the first time. It’s a pity, for 
this is his best for years. DAVID WATE 


ncle, 


The Amateurs 


AFTER a perfectly beastly morning 
with Frankenstein (or rather his 
son) in Leicester Square, it was a 
relief to cross the river to the plain 
living and high-thinking amateurs 
being shown at the National Film 
Theatre, where we spent a pleasant 
couple of hours seeing seven of the 
winners of the magazine Amateur Cine 
World’s competition for the ten best films of 
1956, a representative enough selection of the 
sort of thing being done by amateurs at present 
in this country and the Commonwealth. There 
was variety enough: an excellent straightforward 
documentary on road safety, a less successful but 
more ambitious and imaginative documentary 
about an Australian eagle, a stylised tragedy set 
in old Japan, filmed in one room and using British 
actors, a light comedy about a driving test, a 
schoolboy comedy made by schoolboys, a strange, 
not always successful but always personal and 
often beautiful film by a country doctor about 
his efforts to paint driftwood, shells and other 
objects, and a couple of cartoons of such an 
extraordinarily high standard that it is not sur- 
prising we (the amateurs of this country, that is) 
enjoy an international reputation as cartoonists 
and for that take prizes at international festivals 
rather oftener than for straight film making. They 
had, of course, all the amateur faults to what 
seemed an exaggerated degree, since we know the 
medium so well and are used to such a high 
technical standard. Film making, like film acting 
—the merest movement of hand or head—is 
something that needs to be learnt, and the equip- 
ment to learn it is far too expensive to allow 
anyone but a millionaire much practical messing 
about. This is what gives the amateur film maker, 
far more than, sayy the amateur photographer 
or magician or winner of competitions in the 
weekly reviews, his air of naiveté, his enormous 
technical disadvantage; there hovers still about 
his head that indefinable air of the black cloth 
and the little bird. 

A crop of (angry and otherwise) young men 
—and one woman—interviewed in the current 
issue of Sight and Sound were asked if they would 
be interested in working for the cinema. Miss Iris 
Murdoch’s answer—the best—has some bearing 
on the amateurs’ efforts. ‘As things are, she 
writes, ‘the cinema is a vast expertise in itself 
and one might as well want to conduct .the 
London Philharmonic. I think, leaving myself 
out, that in a happier state of affairs the tech- 
niques of cinema and wireless would be in much 





closer contact with ordinary people and ordinary 
artists. Schoolchildren ought to be making films 
and experimenting with sound and visual effects, 
These techniques ought to be our familiar play- 
things. As it is, they belong (the cinema ; ae 
t . a at least) 
in an immensely remote and expensive dream- 
land.” 

The amateurs try to answer this on the cheap; 
there are about 50,000 of them in this country 
and their films, if not commercially saleable, are 
becoming surprisingly good. Of the 400 or so 
yearly entrants to Amateur Cine World's com- 
petition (the main one: others are run by the 
Scottish Film Council and the Institute of 
Amateur Cinematographers), only about a quar- 
ter come from clubs, the rest from individuals 
or groups, generally of two or three people only. 
The films are clearly made for their makers’ satis- 
faction, no one else's; at best they swap them 
with other clubs (there are 200 in this country, 
so they may end up with quite a sizeable audience) 
and pray for the remote chance of having them 
shown on television or to film societies. The 
British Film Institute keeps a few, a very few, 
amateur films and sponsors two or three non- 
commercial, though not strictly amateur, films 
a year. On the Continent there is a hazier division 
between the amateur and the professional film 
maker. Spain, France and Italy are the three most 
energetic amateur-film makers, and in Italy 
amateur films appear regularly on television (but 
then in Italy a semi-amateur tradition—too red 
a herring for me to chase now—produced some 
of the best of the postwar commercial cinema). 
In Britain amateur films can never (I imagine) 
hope to break into the strictly commercial market; 
but television could, if it liked, open up a big free- 
lance market for them. No one thinks it odd for 
articles by non-journalists to appear in the press; 
and a privately made film is something like a 
free-lance occasional article—something that ex- 
ploits a particular piece of knowledge or expeti- 
ence or point of view or even style. Film societies, 
too—the watchers, as opposed to cine clubs, the 
makers, of films—could take a bigger interest (at 
present they take very little) in amateur efforts 
and perhaps find their technical limitations a 
salutary object of study. Meantime the amateur 
carries on his rather mole-like and subterranean 
existence; faintly ludicrous to the outsider, like 
every enthusiast with a hobby. Yet who are we 
to smile, when so many of us who may eves 
make a living out of the cinema could no more 
make a film—good, bad or indifferent; 8, 9.5, 16 OF 
35 millimetre—than we could fly? ISABEL: QUIGLY 
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The Modern Voyeur 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


T is getting on for one hundred years now since 
oe publication of Les Fleurs du Mal by Charles 
Baudelaire. The volume appeared in the shops 
on June 25, 1857, and was confiscated and its 
author prosecuted for blasphemy and obscenity 
about a month later. Whatever the imperial 
authorities may have intended, these proceedings 
led, as they usually do, to an eventual succés de 
scandale, and there is no doubt that this false 
start has made a proper estimate of Baudelaire’s 
poetic achievement more difficult. In England the 
Nineties found a congenial companion in 
Baudelaire the eater of babies’ brains, the dandy 
and the black magician. Only Saintsbury pro- 
vided a sensible essay. Since then things have gone 
better with Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, and we 
should now be able to look at the poet and, for 
that matter, at the literary journalist without 
either being shocked or titillated by the curious 
artificial persona he built up for himself. 

That this persona was artificial any reader of 
his letters—just republished in translation with 
linking comments*—must admit. More than half 
of them are about money, and there is little trace 
of the dandy or the mage. Those to his mother 
are painful, but in the main prosaic. Nowadays 
there is no occasion to be terribly interested in a 
young man’s hatred of his stepfather. Since 
psycho-analysis became popular, the phenomenon 
is wearisomely familiar. There ts more matter: in 
Baudelaire’s Journaux Intimes-—the jotted netes 
in which he displayed all. the psychological 
acumen of a long line of French moralistes— 
that is, the highest level of moral knowledge of 
human nature ever reached in any civilisation. 
The aphorisms are magnificent and frequently 
brutal: ‘La brute seule bande bien et la fouterie 
est le lyrisme du peuple.’ Moreover, as the above 
example shows, they betray a great deal about 
Baudelaire himself. In these notes and in his 
criticism of literature and art his system is re- 
vealed—the series of myths that controlled his 
poetry. 

For there are two possible mistakes to make 
about Baudelaire. One is to attach too much im- 
portance to the occult and obsessive scaffolding 
of his work; the other is to attach no importance 
to it. When Sainte-Beuve wrote his famous de- 
scription of Baudelaire’s poetry as being ‘un 
kiosque . . . dla pointe extréme du Kamschatka 
romantique, he was unjust, but possibly nearer 
the truth than attempts to find in it an inverted 
Christianity or objections, in the manner of 
Sartre, to its philosophical content. What Sainte- 
Beuve partially perceived was the literary signifi- 
cance of the whole Baudelairian myth. The 
Satanism, the synesthesia, the theory of corre- 
Spondences, the mystical view of language, the 


revival of the microcosm and macrocosm—all 
these have their importance purely in as much as 
they assisted the birth of Les Fleurs du Mal, nor 
would it be true, I think, to say that Baudelaire 
believed in them in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 


This question is delicate because largely unex- 
plored. The modern poet, if without religious 
belief, as is frequently the case, finds himself in 
a dilemma. Lacking an assured cosmology, he 
must either limit his scope to empirical experi- 
ence or else adopt myths, which play something 
of the same part in the production of his poetry 
as do hypotheses in scientific research. In both 
cases the test is success. Yeats’s occult theories 
were not ‘true,’ but they were effective. The 
Second Coming justifies the hotch-potch of 
‘cycles’ and ‘great years’ and ‘zodiacs’ out of 
which it was born. Similarly with Baudelaire the 
idea of a real mystical equivalence existing on 
all levels of human life can only usefully be con- 
sidered in relation to the writing of such poems 
as ‘Correspondances.’ What these poetical postu- 
lates have in common is a certain obvious 
imaginative ordering of the universe. The differ- 
ence between them and the order introduced by 
science might be described as that between per- 
ception and knowledge. Whatever science may 
say, for the ordinary man the motion of the stars 
provides the necessary psychological reverbera- 
tion for Yeats’s gyres. A poet’s view of the 
universe is far nearer everyday experience than 
that of the scientist. 

The nature of that view will, however, be de- 
cided by temperament. In Baudelaire’s case the 
importance of the idea of equivalence or corre- 
spondence is well illustrated in his attitude to- 
wards sex. We are, I suppose, all more or less 
fetichists, but the emphasis in Les Fleurs du Mal 
on approaching a woman through her clothes, 
jewellery, perfume or hair fits in so neatly with 
the poet’s myths that it must be assumed that his 
sexual comportment strongly urged him towards 
their adoption: 

O toison, moutonnant jusque sur l'encolure! 

O boucles! O parfum chargé de nonchaloir! 
Sexual experience has never been better de- 
scribed than by Baudelaire, and the intensely 
sensual nature of this description is due to the 
inhuman clarity with which he perceived the 
mechanism of the lover's incarnation of desire 
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in objects. He had been a lover often enough 
himself, but it is plain that he was also his own 
voyeur. 

This is Baudelaire’s real achievement. Nobody 
now would take him for a devotee of art for art’s 
sake—an error at least partly due to an over- 
estimate of the part played by Poe and his 
theories in the genesis of Les Fleurs du Mal. 
Joseph Chiari has recently shown in an in- 
teresting study on Poe and Mallarmét that the 
influence of the American poet's esthetics on 
the Symbolists was less than had been thought, 
and has traced the origins of their ideas to an 
earlier Romantic heredity. Dr. Chiari does not 
specifically deal with Baudelaire, but what is true 
of Mallarmé is also true of him. Les Fleurs du 
Mal were intended to be, as Claudel puts it, ‘une 
grande poésie moderne a la Balzac.’ We are in 
the presence of the first successful attempt by a 
poet to cope with modern man. 

It is in this sense that Baudelaire is the last of 
the Romantics. Mr. Eliot has justly compared him 
to Goethe. For him, too, the temptation would 
be to cry ‘Verweile doch, du bist so schén!’ He 
too, like Faust, is saved by experience. The sub- 
ject-matter of his poetry is the flow of modern 
life conveyed with unrivalled accuracy and power. 
The nostalgia of the great towns, the tedium of 
pleasure, the ecstasies and the ennuis of sex, the 
strange, haunted feeling that God is dead—all 
these tones of contemporary psychology were’in- 
troduced into poetry by Baudelaire, and poetry 
has lived on them ever since. ‘C’est toute notre 
ame avec la violence insoupgonnée de ses amours 
diverses que Baudelaire nous a rendue a nous- 
mémes sensible,’ wrote Jacques Riviére, and this 
judgement might be made about the whole 
European Romantic movement which Baudelaire 
carried to its zenith. 

Yet there is more to it than that. Where 
Baudelaire parts company with the Romantics is 
in his refusal to idealise the flow of life. There 
is a width about his picture which resembles the 
great nineteenth-century novelists rather than the 
poets who preceded him. His taste for the 
grotesque, the caricaturist’s horror of ‘Les 
Aveugles’ or ‘Les Sept Vieillards, is more like 
Dickens or Dostoievsky than anything else. 
Standing between the novel/epic and the poem/, 
spell, Baudelaire reintroduced into poetry a uni- 
versality which it had lost, but was to rediscover. 
Oscillating between spleen and I’idéal, between la 
charogne and luxe, calme et volupté, he wove the 
total dialectic of human existence. ‘Cette poésie ne 
rassure pas,’ adds Riviére; ‘elle ne verse pas 
dillusions. That is its greatness —and 
Baudelaire’s. 


Stage Door Café 


The café no one finds again 
Where you were caught alone 

Waits there for others in the rain. 
For you the street has gone. 


The tall girls prance a welcome still, 
The clever dogs jump down, 

The couples enter with a thrill 
The smartest place in town, 


Old among the photographs 
That dance and never move 
Is yours that wildly silent laughs, 
Bearing all your love. 
JOHN MILES 
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Studies in Rebellion. By E. Lampert. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 


Tue author of this book is an expert on Russian 
religious thought and the history of political 
ideas. He is here concerned with three eminent 
figures of nineteenth-century Russia—Vissarion 


Belinsky, Michael Bakunin and Alexander 
Herzen. The book begins with a thoughtful if 
not particularly original survey of the historical 
background, and especially of the predicament of 
the intelligentsia, in the age of Nicholas I. The 
remaining 200 pages are devoted in turn to 
the three men. Mr. Lampert is not only learned, 
but shows insight into his heroes’ minds and 
problems, and expresses his thoughts clearly and 
convincingly. Anyone who wishes to understand 
the Russian revolutionary tradition will do well 
to read this book: it will illuminate him without 
tedium. This reviewer will look forward to the 
two further volumes on revolutionary thought 
that are promised in the introduction. 

The historian must try to see these men in their 
historical surroundings, to understand them in 
terms of the values of their age, to refuse to be 
biased by subsequent judgements on them or by 
subsequent events. He cannot, however, be un- 
aware of judgements and events. Belinsky, 
Bakunin and Herzen are saints and devils of 
legend as well as real historical persons. One 
cannot ignore the myth set beside the reality, nor 
consider their hopes or prophecies for Russia 
without questioning their views of Russia’s past 
or knowing what Russia has become since they 
died. 

Belinsky was a sensitive literary critic, a man of 
unusual moral purity, and a friend who left a 
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Studies in Rebellion 


profound impression on the few who knew him 
well, But taken out of his tlistorical context and 
mummified, he becomes a respectable intellectual 
ancestor of the late A. A. Zhdanov. His famous 
Letter to Gogol was provoked by understandable 
rage at Gogol’s kowtows before serfdom and 
autocracy. But read out of its context, it is a crude 
anti-clerical tract worthy of a French Radical- 
Socialist village schoolmaster. His insistence on 
the social role of literature was an effective 
weapon in the struggle against serfdom and 
against the tyranny of the Tsars and their 
Arakcheyevs, Benckendorffs and gendarmes, But 
it was petrified by the next generation, Dob- 
rolyubov and his like, into the dreary revolu- 
tionary utilitarianism that leads straight to 
Zhdanov and the Soviet ‘positive hero.’ 

Mr. Lampert’s portrait of Bakunin is perhaps 
the best part of his book. The grotesque and 
rather comic figure familiar to readers of Mr. 
Carr’s biography is replaced by a darker and 
more sininster form. Mr. Lampert considers that 
Dostoievsky’s Stavrogin really does throw light 
on Bakunin. He stresses Bakunin’s hateful pas- 
sion to dominate others, his inability to love, the 
obsession with destruction, the terrifying com- 
bination of energy and emptiness. 

Herzen surpassed the other two in intellect, in 
breadth of vision and of understanding, and 
remains one of the most attractive figures in all 
human history. But he was no Western Liberal 
or Socialist, as some have thought him to be. He 
retained a curious faith in the unspoiledness, even 
the future liberating role, of Russia. He resembled 
Belinsky and Bakunin at least in his contempt 
for the bourgeois world. He was disgusted by the 
meanness, moralising arrogance and vile taste of 
the new class rising to power in the West. He 
could not, however, see it in its perspective. He 
could not perceive that these disagreeable charac- 
teristics mark any new class that comes to the 
top, but that they become absorbed in time by 
a nation’s traditions and cultural heritage, if it has 
one. 

The terrible thing about Russia was that it 
had none. Far from being unspoiled, or contain- 
ing great moral and spiritual powers that would 
help to redeem a world spoiled by bourgeois 
philistinism, Russia had nothing. Stavrogin was a 
symbol of more than one man. It is no doubt silly 
for. Westerners to blame other nations for not 
having a Hellenic or Roman or Christian tradi- 
tion, and still more silly to blame them for not 
practising parliamentary democracy. Moslems, 
Chinese or Hindus have their own traditions, 
perhaps greater in the sight of God than ours. The 
point about Russia is that she had none. This 
was understood by a Russian thinker more pro- 
found than Herzen—P. Y. Chaadaev: 

We do not belong to any of the great families 
of humanity, neither to the West:nor to the East. 
We have not the traditions of either, We exist 
as it were outside time, and the whole world-wide 
formation of the human race has left us un- 
touched. What for other nations has long since 
beeome part of their life, for us till now has 
been mere playing with ideas, theory. 
Russia could only imitate others, like a child 
‘which stretches out its hands to a rattle which it 
covets in the hands of another, not understanding 
its meaning or its use.’ 

Russia has done plenty of imitating since 
Chaadaev’s day. Among its models is the nasty 
philistinism. of the bourgeoisie, which Herzen so 
disliked in France in 1848 but which is de rigueur 
in. the Moscow of 1957. Yet the cultural emptiness 


, that, Chaadaev saw, the spiritual emptiness. that 


\Dostoievsky put into Stavrogin, are still there. 
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Indeed one might say that Stavrogin, Babbitt and 
Arakcheyev have a common heir in the contem. 
porary symbol of Russian culture and morality 
General Serov, his hands well washed jn Hun. 
garian blood, 

HUGH SETON-WATSON 


Spicy Stories 
The Gothic Flame. By Devendra P. Varma, 
(Arthur Barker, 30s.) 


A DEDICATION to Mr. Nehru, a foreword by Sir 
Herbert Read, an introduction by Dr. J. M.§ 
Tompkins, three appendices and a bibliography 
of eighteen pages warn the reviewer that Dr. 
Varma’s thesis is not to be treated lightly, despite 
the fact that his subject—the English ‘Gothic’ 
romances of the Napoleonic period—has in recent 
years attracted the collector rather than the 
reader. Dr. Varma provides the best possible 
proof that these works are not, as is vulgarly be- 
lieved, unreadable. He has read them all and 
everything that has been written about them. The 
fruit of his industry seems American rather than 
Asiatic, except that it is infused with an ardent 
affection that is dissembled by transatlantic 
scholars. 

Popular Indian cinema films generally eschew 
realism and portray fairy tales, pageants, legends 
of the Gods, deeds of a heroic age. Perhaps the 
Eastern mind responds more generously than that 
of the prosaic modern European to the quite pre- 
posterous tales that delighted the generation of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo. Dr. Varma patiently ex- 
plores the origins and ramifications of the school, 
recapitulating the more important stories—quot- 
ing diverse opinions. It is normal for a man who 
is absorbed in a topic to become obsessed by it. 
Dr. Varma sees the influence of Mrs. Radcliffe 
in M. Picasso. 

The distinction, I think, is not quite clear in 
the profusion of recondite allusions between the 
theme and the décor of these novels. The theme 
was horror. This has been a continuous literary 
theme attracting the highest as well as the lowest 
talents in every generation. The wish to frighten 
or to be frightened is common to most men. Its 
opposite is humour (though many of the funniest 
writers have been on occasion the most hair- 
raising). One laugh and the illusion goes, and 
today the whole apparatus of Mrs. Radcliffe and 
her school—the dwarfs, vampires, ruins, witches 
—has descended to Mr. Charles Addams of the 
New Yorker. The décor followed the esthetic 
taste of the time. No one, I suppose, can have 
been struck with awe and terror in the pretty, 
flimsy stage-effects of Strawberry Hill. Conven- 
tional architecture and design had grown austere 
in the course of the eighteenth century until it 
culminated in the functional structures of Soane. 
The Gothic craze, like the Chinese and the 
Indian, was a protest against the cold good taste 
which predominated. The gay little plaster 
cloisters. which rich men added to their houses 
were not generally intended to invoke fears of 
Matthew Lewis’s atrocious ‘Dom Ambrosio.’ 
There was, however, a nastier side to the Jae 
Augustans. Dr. Varma does not investigate the 
goings-on at Medmenham and West Wycombe 
which must have had a close affinity to the 
novelists’ fantasies. They would make an i 
teresting fourth appendix in a later edition. 

It is unseemly for a reviewer to treat cursorily 
a work on.which the author has devoted so much 
of himself. Let it be stated, then, that for anyone 
who shares Dr. Varma’s enthusiasm or is curious 
about this (rightly, I think) neglected corner of 
literature, The Gothic Flame is a-work of the 
first importance., 
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Living with the PEN 


The Author and the Public. Problems of Com- 
munication. Report of the Twenty-Eighth 


International P.E.N. Conference. With an‘ 


Introduction by C. V. Wedgwood. (Hutchin- 
son, 15s.) 
One reassuring thing is, that this book presents 
a reviewer with so many temptations, he can 
barely succumb to them all. The first is to be 
tetchy about the editing. Some of the contribu- 
tions printed here were delivered (surely) in 
languages other than English, and then translated. 
Which, though? Only one of the speeches labels 
itself as a translation, and that refers to how war- 
time London ‘kept alive the oft flickering flame 
of the organisations which she sheltered.’ Trans- 
lators like that ought to own up. Another temp- 
tation is to skip. Members of these flaming 
organisations (PEN was one) too often call each 
other great, popular, brilliant and authoritative. 
But the real temptation is to wonder whether 
this can possibly have been a Conference of 
writers. Mr. Butler's ‘literacy is now the order of 
the day’ is a special case—but couldn’t someone 
have helped a busy man over a style? (And also, 
by the way, reminded him that it wasn’t 
Herodotus who ‘completed’ his History while ‘the 
tragedy of the Peloponnesian War was playing 
itself out.) How, though, can writers fusillade 
us with phrases like: walking a tight-rope (with 
verse, One dances on it), minds becoming a 
total blank, two-way traffic (bis: once with the 
third party absent), missing the wood for the 
trees, history is on the way out, stones for bread, 
flogging a dead horse, le style c'est l'homme 
(‘unredeemably,’ adds one zealot), sailing un- 
charted seas, baby and bath-water, writing from 
the heart, kiss of death, human animal, seed 
bearing fruit, save something from the wreckage, 
sailing uncharted seas where (forsooth) to use a 
cliché will snuff out a spark? Then that Merry- 
Andrew of topical gossip about criticism, the 
sanitary inspector, also turns up: this time with 
water-pipes and dead rats. More than that, he 
proves to be a dog’s body with a raw source. 
Special awards in this class go to Mr. William 
Cooper, who finds the novel alive and kicking 
ecause it has thrown off a dead hand—adding, 
areal Tom Lehrer touch, that as far as the hand 
goes, ‘very little of it remains now’; and (Grand 
Prix) to Professor Mario Praz, who attacks ‘The 
New Criticism’ (no names no Rockdrill) by 
likening it to a mountain that is as unwieldy as a 
juggernaut, but that dissects a chicken with a 
bulldozer, produces a—guess what, it can’t be a 
mouse, can it?—and finally proves to be a 
phenomenon of over-ripe scholarship in the 
hands of a number of young American scholars. 
I have now succumbed to every temptation | 
can find. These things may or may not be funny, 
but they are certainly not that alone. They 
genuinely indicate quality; and my own belief is, 
that one ought not to expect much more, at least 
from the formal side of a very large conference. 
As it is, there are a few good contributions: 
some controversial good sense by Kathleen Nott, 
short but sincere and quite moving pieces from 
Sholem Asch (Israel) and Martha Hoffman 
(Vienna) and a crisp two pages by V. S. Pritchett. 
Nor, as Dr. Wedgwood says in her Introduction, 
can one ask for conclusions. Some issues preclude 
them. Television is most unlikely to become a 
cultural medium, but it might. Some critics try 
to assess writing, others to guide readers where 
they want to go. Some authors go out for a 
market, others up for art. By what arguments 
would one side convert the other? 
Yet there is one astonishing defect'in this book : 
the Seemingly almost total lack of interest that it 


shows in the facts. Why did this Conference 
stick to generalities, and not want to hear the 
detail about mass media of communication, or 
the new illiteracy, in, say, India or South America 
or the British Commonwealth? (Contrast R. P. 
Blackmur’s single-handed essay “Towards a 
Modus Vivendi’ in The Lion and the Honey- 
comb.) Why was no report. mdde to them about 
the new vernacular literature save Occitan? Why 
did they hear nothing of how their public (i.e., 
their material) is now being transformed and also 
reinterpreted by science? Why was government in 
the modern world virtually ignored, save for 
(sanitation again!) Mr. L. P. Hartley's amateurish 
lament over a sewer being run through his 
garden? At this point, M. Julien Cain, in the 
closing words of his speech, and of the book, 
seems to fire off a second barrel: ‘In a meeting 
of this quality, I should like to end by quoting in 
the beautiful language of this country the words 
of Meredith: “More brain, O Lord!’ 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Women at War 


Over My Dead Body. By June Opie. (Methuen, 
16s.) 

Women in a Village. By Luisa Rayner. (Heine- 
mann, 21s.) 

A House in the Country. By Ruth Adam. (Muller, 
13s. 6d.) 


YOouNG, bronzed, athletic, June Opie came from 
New Zealand to London to be a student, and 
within a few days she found herself totally 
paralysed save for one eyelid. Over My Dead 
Body is the detailed record of her fight against 
the ravages of polio, a two and a half years’ war 
waged with unflagging optimism and encouraged 
by a regiment of faithful and ingenious allies at 
St. Mary's, Paddington. After spending many 
months in an iron lung in which she could only 
speak when she breathed out and eat when she 
breathed in, she was transferred to a plaster 
mummy case moulded to fit her figure, the top 
half being thoughtfully given a painted bathing 
dress. The bed, the wheel chair, and finally the 
calipers followed, and Miss Opie went home, 
walking. Evidently endowed by nature with 
ebullient spirits, her resilient sense of humour, 
when matched against the strangleholds of her 
opponent, won every round. Not that her literary 
style is exaggeratedly jovial, but it has a healthy 
bounce to it. No one can doubt Miss Opie is 
young, and an extrovert. No trace of despair, 
morbidness or self-pity shades her descriptions 


of the long, motionless days and nights, of the . 


humiliations her insensible body had to undergo. 
No whys or wherefores. On rare occasions she 
was afraid, quite often she was irritable, but her 
faith in her ultimate recovery never wavered. She 
loved the nurses, the doctors, she got quite used 
to being lectured over and stared at, she made a 
great many lasting friends and she was marvel- 
lously amused at the mishaps which befell her. 
Metaphorically speaking she took polio in her 
stride. This is a triumphant story, and because 
its author, struggling for months to move one 
finger, cudgelling her brain to recall how it is one 
turns one’s head, is completely unaware she was 
being brave, it is singularly touching as well. 
Women in a Village concerns a different sort of 
endurance test. Luisa Rayner, an Englishwoman 
married to a Jugoslav, left Belgrade with her 
family during the air raids of 1944 and took 
refuge in a country village, living in claustro- 
phobic proximity to the peasants. Their primitive 
ways, their squalor, dirt, superstition, their sick- 
ness, foolishness and illiteracy she regards with a 
tolerant eye. Primarily a classical scholar, she 
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rises above the fleas, and is far more concerned 
with the analogies she was able to draw between 
the inhabitants of Rusanj and the ancient Greeks. 
She can, and does, trace the world of Homer and 
Virgil in the customs of her Balkan hosts, and 
one rather wishes she couldn't and didn’t. Her 
sense of history, with its repetitive patterns, makes 
her insufficiently surprised by what is happening 
to her. She views the tragedies as well as the dis- 
comforts of her village with a detachment which 
curiously belies her style. This is conversational, 
sympathetic, and at times quietly humorous, but 
though Chetniks, partisans and Germans sweep 
in and out of the pages; though people get killed, 
get tuberculosis, get hungry, she does not appear 
to be involved in any way. One is left with the 
impression that Miss Rayner’s heart belongs to 
Horace, and that any characters of a later date, 
though of academic interest, cannot deeply moye 
her. 

Ruth Adam’s heart, on the contrary, pulses 
warmly ali the way through her charming book, 
A House in the Country. She and a group of 
friends fled from the drab constrictions of war- 
time London to a thirty-three-roomed manor 
house in Kent, a beautiful stately home which she 
passionately loved for its grace, for its space, for 
its shining floors and well-fitting cupboards, for 
its magnolias, for its dew on the lawn and its 
moon on the orchard. The dream-come-true of 
all city dwellers, this house, designed to be served 
by dozens of dedicated hands, gradually but 
inexorably defeated its new owners, and Mrs. 
Adam’s descriptions of the vicissitudes through 
which they passed are both amusing and poignant. 
Paying and non-paying guests, temporary maids, 
gardeners and pigs all worked in turn to keep the 
dream intact, but the dice were heavily loaded 
against them. In the end the Adam family, worn 
out and impoverished, returned with sighs of 
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Hurrah! The Flag 


Recommended by The Book Society 
PHILIP MACKIE, An extremely entertaining 
account Of soldiering and escaping in wartime 
Italy. Mr. Mackie has an astonishing gift for 
extracting the comic and enjoyable from grim 
situations without distorting them. 15s 


The Mystic Masseur 


Recommended by The Book Socicty 


V. S. NAIPAUL. A first novel which allies 
a precise wit with a warm sense of character 
and atmosphere, about the career of a Hindu 
sage in Trinidad. 12s 6d 


Behind the Screen 


MICHAEL BARSLEY. A light-hearted 
account of working as a producer for BBC 
sound radio and television. Illustrated. 15s 


Just published 
The Blanket 


A. A. MURRAY. ‘An impressive first novel 
... tautly planned and written.’—John Daven- 
port, The Observer. ‘It is moving, and it has a 
remarkable freshness.—Mary Scrutton, New 
Statesman. 113 6d 
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relief to a London flat. Delightfully written, this 
book, which has a deceptively farcical jacket, is 
a sad indictment of our times, and through its 
humour there runs a broad band of mourning for 
our dead yesterdays. Mrs. Adam is so obviously 
qualified to live graciously, she so wholeheartedly 
appreciates beauty and comfort, so enjoys putting 
lavender bags in the linen cupboard, that it grieves 
one to know that she failed to resurrect the past. 
Violently applied artificial respiration gave a brief 
illusion of life, but really it was far too late. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Israel 


The State of Israel. By L. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
(Faber, 21s.) 
Out of Bondage. By Elizabeth Rivers. (Peter 
Owen, 16s.) 

Up to a few months ago the view of Israel that 
was prevalent in the country and universal in the 
Foreign Office might be summarised as follows: 
Fhe Jews returned to Palestine as a result of a 
most unwise declaration by an essentially un- 
sound statesman called Balfour. Unlike the 
Arabs, they were not gentlemen and they were all 
Socialists. After the Second World War many 
Jews evinced a quite unaccountable desire to 
go to Palestine when they would have been 
much happier if they stayed in Germany. The 
Americans advocated Jewish immigration into 
Palestine because they did not want any more 
Jews in America, and the Jewish community in 
Palestine became a State because President 
Truman needed the Jewish vote. But for the 
existence of Israel the Arabs would like us very 
much indeed. 

For obvious, if not always for very good, 
reasons, this view is no longer prevalent except 
of course in the Foreign Office. But the most 
fertile source of misunderstanding and prejudice 
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‘A frivolous but tolerably honest account,’ says 
the author, of his early experiences as a rural , 
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—the question of the Arab refugees—remains. 


. The flight of the Arabs was undoubtedly a 


blessing to Israel—if they had stayed it is difficult 
to see how she could have absorbed the million 
or so Jewish immigrants who have arrived in 
Palestine since thesestablishment of Israel as a 
State—but they were not, as Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams makes clear, driven out by the Jews, It 
was their own leaders who exhorted them to leave 
so that they would be out of the way of the ad- 
vancing Arab armies. Their evacuation was only 
to be temporary; they would return in the wake 
of their victorious troops to share in the spoils 
of war. The Jews even tried to persuade them to 
stay. In Haifa for instance the Arabs agreed to 
surrender on the Jewish terms except for the 
stipulation that they should remain in the city, 
and almost the entire Arab population of Haifa 
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‘packed up and left.. Only by the shocking 
massacre at Deir Yassin by Jewish terrorists did 
the Jews give much additional momentum to the 
Arab exodus. 

Mr. Rushbrook Williams's book may not clear 
away all the misconceptions about the past—the 
historical chapters are very compressed—but it 
is an excellent guide to the Israel of the present 
Mr. Rushbrook Williams is a careful and ex. 
perienced observer, and he has a very wide 
knowledge of Israel and her people. He is cautious 
in his judgements, sometimes over-cautious, but 
his restraint has enabled him to produce an im- 
pressively fair and balanced survey of the 
country, its institutions and its extraordinary 
achievements. 

Out of Bondage is a pleasant and picturesque 
account of a visit to Israel. IAN GILMOUR 


New Novels 


A Gallery of Women. By Bernard Glemser. 
(Macdonald, 15s.) 

The Dispossessed. By Geoffrey Wagner. (Ward 
Lock, 10s. 6d.) 

The Prodigy. By Hermann Hesse. (Peter Owen 
and Vision Press, 15s.) 


The Imperfect Weave. By Caroline Rogers. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 


Morgan. By Kate Christie. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 


A Gallery of Women is a novel of rather 
baffling quality whose strength seems to lie in its 
capacity to do the unexpected. We are started off 
in a perfectiy conventional mode, a sort of urbane 
Marquandish Anglo-Americanism, with a cock- 
tail party at which the young narrator, who is an 
author, meets the publisher who first launched 
him. They rediscover a weary intimacy; the 
publisher is wearing an OE tie, and when this 
is remarked on, says airily, oh, hell, his wife had 
bought it for him in a cut-price store. This having 
the best of both worlds is quite nicely done, but 
then there is a flashback to London, where. the 
author had started in the advertising business and 
had written his first novel and met his great love, 
the wife of the publisher's boss. London is not 
credible, but Nettie—supposedly chief exhibit in 
the gallery of women—very much is. With her 
the novel assumes an effective dimension of 
nostalgic Flaubertian analysis. Back in New York 
we meet two other women, one of them Nettie’s 
daughter, and they are very much alive as well. 
Nettie then dies of cancer, and this switches the 
novel into a third mode of sensibility, which is 
very moving and is the most effective of all. Mr. 
Glemser is a most agile and large-minded writer, 
whose occasional feeblenesses are due to over- 
confident versatility, not to any paucity of out- 
look. 

The Dispossessed is an extremely declamatory 
novel, which shouts its blood-curdling intelligence 
so loudly into one’s ear that one is more deafened 
than perturbed. It is about a young English army 
captain who has concussion and blackout fol- 
lowing an heroic assault on a German machine- 
gun nest in 1943, and is then immured for three 
years in an army psychiatric hospital. This is 
briefly but vividly described and is extremely con- 
vincing, largely due to the ogreish Major Peat, who 
slaps his victims on the back and condemns them 
to shock and sleep therapy with such cracks as 
‘The sandman cometh, mighty captain. It’s the 
sleep of the must for you—ha, ha.’ Young 
Captain Terrell is sent out.into the world with the 
dog-tag of ‘breakdown due to constitutional in- 
feriority’ round his neck, and from then on his 
destiny’ seems increasingly manipulated: He 


‘strives to resume his former employment; ‘but 


firm after firm turns him down; his beautiful 
young American wife does her best to help him, 
but it is not much good, and in the end disaster 
is complete. Mr. Wagner has got a very good 
theme in the forcible deprivation by psychiatry 
of a young man’s self-respect and chances in |'’e, 
and his potent technique makes the most of the 
horrific side of the new witchcraft, but he brushes 
aside two important points which seriously 
weaken the case. Surely a young man with such 
a good war record would not forfeit it so com- 
pletely by breaking down in this way? And Mr, 
Wagner makes him far too sane throughout, pre- 
sumably the better to reveal the malignity of the 
witch-doctors. 

The Prodigy is not a new novel; it must have 
been written round about 1900, and is a straight- 
forward tale of a young provincial boy being put 
through the mill of the old German educational 
system. A Bildungsroman, in fact, and with the 
mild sociological purpose which distinguished all 
Herr Hesse’s early work. In its gravely poetic and 
lucid prose, extremely well translated by Mr. 
W. J. Strachan, the little town near Stuttgart 
comes alive in a total and compelling way—the 
narrow streets, the blue pine forests on the distant 
mountains and the great trees that in summer turn 
the millstream a dark and shadowy emerald— 
the atmosphere of the Schdne Miillerin is never 
far away. I enjoyed the book very much and 
frankly preferred its Goethean traditionalism to 
Herr Hesse’s later and more experimental work. 

I also much enjoyed The Imperfect Weave. It 
is a very ordinary tale in a way about a young 
Swiss, brought up in strict and bourgeois fashion, 
who marries an English girl. All does not go well: 
she leaves him and has an affair, so does he. Then 
they come together again. But it is all done with 
warm-hearted elegance and authority and a poise 
that totters slightly, as some elegant women do 
in high-heeléd shoes. Most engaging effect. Swiss 
interiors and ski-ing resorts and a_ battered 
English country house are really admirably de- 
scribed. This is a first novel, and I shall keep a 
look-out for Mrs. Rogers’s next. 

Morgan is good too, although a certain amount 
of rather mechanical professionalism is beginning 
to creep into the hearty individuality which Miss 
Christie brought to the world of Smith and Harold 
in London. Morgan might be called an attempt, 
an embarrassingly wholehearted one indeed, to 
clasp the outsider to the bosom of the jollier and 
more eniightened kind of bourgeois ideal. The 
eponymous hero, with his poems (‘I am throwing 
out little silly bits of words into the intolerable 
gulf between what should be and what is’), which 
his creator has to take fairly seriously, as the 
prefects take patriotism at’a-girls’ school ss 
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a tame outsider that the question of whether he 
will be absorbed or not is not very interesting. 
But the incidental Dickensian characters are ex- 
cellent, like Mrs. Daubeny, who never quite has 


the strength to conclude a sentence. (‘Delicious 


weather,’ droned Mrs. Daubeny, ‘almost Mediter- 
ranean one might.’) With her nice grasp of such 
jests Miss Christie could well afford to leave out- 
siders alone. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


Teenage Rebel 


The Last Trek. By Sheila Patterson. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 28s.) 


In England today most educated people con- 
fronted with aggressive and over-sensitive be- 
haviour in a boy or girl would look for an 
explanation in past history and probably find it 
in lack of security. Yet the very same people 
will often condemn without qualification the 
Afrikaner nation and their beliefs. One may agree 
with Father Huddleston that a book must not 
be a surgical operation, that the writer must in 
the end stand committed one way or the other, 
one may condemn apartheid as both impractic- 
able and morally wrong, yet believe that it is 
certainly with understanding and preferably with 
affection that a book on Afrikanerdom should be 
written. 

Here is a people of fewer than two million 
whose language has been printed barely two 
generations, who have produced one statesman 
and scientist thought by the world to rank with 
the highest—yet disowned by his own people as 
no true Afrikaner—and an array of poets, 
novelists, footballers and professors that any two 
million might be proud of. Yet they are not 
unfairly represented by the Professor of Political 
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Science quoted by Mrs. Patterson who could 
say: ‘The greatest calamity suffered by our 
nation was the arrival of humanism on the soil 
of the fatherland,’ while a Member of their 
House of Assembly again spoke for most of his 
people when he said: ‘There are two outlooks 
on life so fundamentally divergent that a 
compromise is utterly unthinkable ; . . nationalism 

. and liberalism based on the individual with 
his so-called rights and liberties ...an idea 
unnatural and impossible.’ They are, in short, a 
people out of tune and out of temper with most 
of the world today. 

Sheila Patterson has had in mind that very book 
of critical understanding that is needed. She is 
perceptive about the Afrikaner’s feeling on one 
front, towards the English. She sees why so many 
Afrikaners withdrew from the Cape in the First 
Great Trek; why they disliked the godless cos- 
mopolitan get-rich-quick world of the diamond 
mines and the Rand; she understands the bitter- 
ness that persisted and grew after the South 
African War and the concentration camps; she 
understands their feeling that ‘every aspect of 
social life’ is ‘an eternal struggle against the 
malevolent forces of nature and man.’ She has 
much that is useful to say about the growth and 
culture of the other. The United States can 
absorb its Negroes, because those of white stock 
are overwhelmingly superior in numbers. The 
proportion is the other way round in the Union 
of South Africa and, since the Bantu are a virile 
and intelligent people with great potentialities, it 
is their culture that will win and ours—the 
Afrikaner argues—that will go down. And—they 
say—we have nowhere else to go; even if we go, 
physically, to another country, our poetry, our 
religion, our separate being as a nation—all must 
disappear. 

Mrs. Patterson has shown by implication why 
the Afrikaner should think in these terms of 
stark contrast, but she leaves the impression that 
she has read about the Afrikaners far more than 
she has talked to them and for me this would 
have been a better book if before rejecting it she 
had put their case against the African as clearly 
as she has put their case against the English. 
It is strange, too, that she has nothing to say 
of the Tomlinson Report and so little about that 
deep mixture of complex motives that makes 
necessary the Immorality Act. All the same, it 
is a book that anyone who wants to understand 
South Africa must read. Mrs. Patterson has 
unlearnt, since she wrote Colour and Culture in 
South Africa, the jargon with which the thesis- 
mongers had then persuaded her to load her 
style and now writes a clear and intelligible 
English. But there is some careless writing and 
surely twice is too often in one book for the 
tale of Afrikaner boys being made to wear a 
dunce’s cap for speaking Dutch. 

PHILIP MASON 


First Murder 


The Last Voyage of the Lusitania. By A. A. 
Hoehling and Mary Hoehling. (Longmans, 
16s.) 

We remember the Titanic and Lusitania not 

because they were great disasters but because they 

were small ones. Such catastrophic events as the 
great Bengal famine of 1943 or the Indian riots of 

1947 are too huge and diffuse to comprehend. 

But the sinking of a passenger liner at sea is a 

disaster in miniature. Like a play, it is circum- 

scribed in time and place, a story with a clear- 
cut beginning, middle and end. And it is not only 

a thriller but a morality play; for its rich and 

diverse characters are in a matter of hours re- 

duced to total equality. There they alt are 
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together, bruised and naked, terrified and alone, 
Struggling in the water for survival. Now show 
us how they behave! 

Messrs. Longmans have already given us the 
Story of the Titanic, and now they follow it up 
with the Lusitania’s last voyagé. It is an even 
better book. The authors have gone to immense 
pains to track down and interview survivors or 
their relatives, and the number of newspapers they 
have consulted is prodigious. The log of the suc- 
cessful U-boat captain gives balance to the story, 
and the terrible events just after the sinking are 
most graphically described. 

To a sailor the most striking aspect must be 
Captain Turner’s negligence in not taking fuller 
precautions. Turner had every possible warning 
that U-boats were operating in waters he had to 
pass through. He was told that they were fre- 
quenting areas ‘chiefly off prominent headlands’ 
and that these should be given ‘a wide berth.’ He 
was also told that the best way to avoid submarine 
attack was by zigzagging. And what did he do? 
Waited until he was near the Old Head of Kinsale 
and then kept his ship on a steady course in order 
to get a four-point bearing. He wouldn't go any 
faster because he didn’t want to arrive at Liver- 
pool ahead of the tide; and he wouldn't zigzag 
because he wanted his running fix. Kapitan- 
leutnant Schweiger worked out his deflection and 
waited. 

So fully have the authors described the events 
between the striking of the torpedo and the sink- 
ing that it seems a period of several hours. Yet 
it was only eighteen minutes. People did the most 
extraordinary things. One man, before plunging 
in, carefully folded his clothes beside a funnel. 
Another took photographs, saying he had got the 
scoop of the century (it never seemed to have 
occurred to him how he was going to get his scoop 
ashore). Then they were all in the Atlantic, over 
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a thousand of them, the quick and the dying 
together. One woman kept herself afloat by hold- 
ing on to a corpse; another began giving birth to 
her baby; a third was sucked down into a funnel 
and then with the discharge of air shot out, as if 
from a gun, to the surface. What appalled most 
people was the number of children’s bodies, some 
90 out of a total of 129, looking like ‘drowned 
dolls.’ Many of the women—as so often is the way 
—were tireless in helping others. But there was 
also the reverse of the coin. A petty officer in 
charge of a half-empty boat refused to pick up 
more survivors, and a little group of men fought 
each other for a place on a small keg. 

We remember the Lusitania for the swiftness 
and intensity of her tragedy—and also because 
in the last analysis it defined the part that America 
was to play in the war. But we should remember 
it for another reason. It was the first time in 
modern warfare that the murder of civilians was 
accepted for military ends. It was the start of the 
road that led to Rotterdam, Coventry, Hamburg 
and Hiroshima, and which still goes on before us, 
out into the darkness ahead. 

LUDOVIC’ KENNEDY 


Undated 


*THey mocked at Tennyson, yawned over George 
Eliot, and swept through Dickens by leaps. . . .. Thus 
did the young hooligans of the early twentieth cen- 
tury behave in their wanton denigration of all things 
Victorian, Ideas, morals and beliefs were changing 
and it is instructive to ponder on the introductory 
chapter of Twentieth Century Literature 1900-1950, 
by A. C. Ward (Methuen, 16s.), which gives a sober 
and succinct account of the growing restlessness and 
desire to probe and question that became the roots 
- of all present-day thought and literature. The weaken- 
ing of Christian belief; the substitution of politics 
for religion; the different phases of hero-worship 





ALL sorts of things point the progress of agriculture 
—a plea for care in the use of harmful sprays in 
the interest of bees that fertilise fruit buds; one horse 
in a parade on Barley Saturday where traditionally 
thirty fine Shires clumped past; a cloud of dust 
behind a harrow indicating our helplessness in com- 
bating drought, which in the north will be officially 
recognised perhaps by the time these words appear. 
We have no place for great Shire horses, but might 
need cobs on forestry schemes. The sprays we use 
to kill one harmful insect may put paid to a useful 
one. Some birds are deprived of cover by weed de- 
struction, but, on the other hand, we know how to 
make hens lay round the clock. Time doesn’t stand 
still and the dog must have his day, which is borne 
out by the fact that more than a thousand casualties 
were inflicted by sheep-worrying dogs in Wales last 
year. We record an earlicr spring and fruit trees un- 
harmed as yet by frost, while significant activity about 
the bechive indicates that in spite of sprays and toxic 
substances the coming month will see the largest 
colony breaking apart at the seams. It lacks only 
a Cobbett to make a picture of rural England from 
such material. 


THe Hoopoe 

*My husband and I both saw a hoopoe in Withing- 
ton Wood, between Cirencester and Cheltenham, last 
Friday,’ says a corrrespondent. ‘I saw it on the ground 
and my husband and I both saw it fly away. We are 
home on leave from Kenya, where we often have 
them in our garden, and so there can be no doubt 
whatever that this was a hoopoe, as we both saw it 
clearly. I gather that they have been seen in England 
on quite a number of occasions, but possibly not 
as far north as this?” Hoopoes have never come my 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 





and the scepticism towards authority were some of 
the symptoms. 

Mr. Ward’s book was first published in 1928, re- 
printed in 1940 and now appears with new material 
that brings it into the 1950s. He has made alterations 
to the original text where he finds himself in dis- 
agreement with his earlier opinions and enthusiasms 
so,that the book is the result of mature and experi- 
enced critical judgement. And the new names, which 
include Joyce Cary, Evelyn Waugh, Orwell, Eliot 
and Fry, are treated with restraint and respect. It 
is too soon to attempt to ‘place’ them in a relative 
position in twentieth-century literature, and Mr. Ward 
refuses to be affected by fashionable opinion or in- 
flated reputations. The most he will permit himself is 
a comment like this: *. . . it may be boldly said now 
that for at least a moment of time Christopher Fry 
brought light and air as well as music and warmth 
into the frigid charnel-house of contemporary verse 
drama.’ This is a book that will not date, nor will 
it ever fail to stimulate. 

IRENE SLADE 


Turn-Tables 


Tue gramophone record must be the most ill-treated 
item in the catalogue of collectable things. No stamp, 
book, picture or bird’s egg ever received the philistine 
treatment accorded by most collectors to their discs. 
The victims are usually removed from their protec- 
tive sleeves immediately after purchase, and stacked, 
nude and defenceless, in scattered piles on table, shelf 
or floor. Small wonder that when they come to do 
their turn they emit, in addition to human or instru- 
mental noises, a passionate symphony of cracks, 
hisses, hums, sizzles and buzzes. 

Collectors who would like to know how to look 
after their gramophone needles and records, and 
who are interested in the principles of high-fidelity 
sound reproduction and equipment, should read The 
Gramophone Handbook by Percy Wilson, MA 
(Methuen, 15s.). This is a well-illustrated, first-class 
handbook, elementary enough for the enthusiastic 
amateur and technical enough for the budding expert. 

ROBIN DOUGLAS HOME 





way, and I have had to rely on books for what 
acquaintance I have of them. T. A. Coward in The 
Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs, published 
thirty-seven years ago, remarked, ‘Not only is it a 
passage migrant in spring and autumn, but it would 
be a regular summer visitor to England if stupid and 
greedy collectors and gunners would leave it alone.’ A 
more recent work, The Pocket Guide to British Birds, 
by R. S. Fitter, published by Collins in 1952, says of 
the hoopoe’s range and status, ‘Annual spring visitor 
in very small numbers, much scarcer in autumn, to 
S. and E, England and S. Ireland, especially on coast; 
rare vagrant elsewhere; has occasionally bred in S. 
England as far north as Bucks.’ Hoopoes nesting or 
visiting are rare enough and T. A. Coward com- 
mented that the bird had been trying to establish 
itself in this country for two and a half centuries. 


TROUT FOR SUPPER 

On the lee shore the edge of the water was covered 
with the bodies of a million midges and other flies 
that had hatched in the heat of the previous day 
and died in the cold breeze at dusk. There seemed 
to be no chance of a fish rising, but when one tramps 
so far to cast a fly one must do so. The fly went out 
and drifted awhile on the glassy surface, seeming no 
more effective in bringing up a fish than the dead 
insects washed among the stones, but it had not been 
out long when a trout took a live fly a few yards 
away. At once the imitation was lifted off the water 
and dropped into the whorl of extending rings and 
the fish rose again immediately, betrayed by greed, 
as man often is. He came in after a brief boring in 
the depths and a mad leap into the sunlit air above 
the water. He wasn’t a big fish—three-quarters of a 
pound—but big enough to grace a dish with perhaps 
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three ounces or so of good butter in which to cook 
him, é 


EARTHING Up 

Some people earth up immediately they have 
planted potatoes, but, on the whole, earthing up as 
the shoots show is more practical and protection ep 
be given when a frost warning is announced, The 


alternative—covering with paper or sacking—is pot 
always easily done. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 101. A. BATORI 
(ist Prize, ‘Magee Theme’ Tourney, 1919) 
BLACK (11 men) 
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WHITE (13 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Shinkman: 
1Q-R 7! A. 1...K-K 3; 2 Kt-K 3, R-R 8 mate, 
B.1...K-Kt3; 2 Kt-Kt3. C.§...K x Kt 9; 
2Q-Q7. D.1...K x Kt (Kt 5);2Q-R 7. Beautiful 
problem which is, in essence, a question of White 
stalemating Black in two moves instead of checkmating 
him. 
RACIAL TALENT 

With the third consecutive world championship 
match played between two Russians and every prospect 
of this state of affairs continuing, the old question of 
whether there is such a thing as racial talent for chess 
inevitably comes up. Eight of the ten best are Russians, 
one is a Yugoslav, and the tenth (Reshevsky) was born 
in Poland at Lodz. Still, | don’t think there is a specific 
Slav ‘talent for the game. The evidence in any field 
seems to be against the existence of innate (as opposed 
to acquired) racial capacities, and the Russian domin- 
ance, which did not exist in pre-Communist days, can 
be adequatcly explained by social and economic factors; 
and even today the performance of Iceland, in main- 
taining a position in the top half of the chess-playing 
countries of the world with a total population of a few 
hundred thousand, is even more striking than that of 
Russia. 

The phenomenon I find hardest to explain without 
recourse to a racial talent theory is the extraordinary 
gift for the game shown by Jews, something that seems 
to persist in all times, countries and social systems. 
In Steinitz and Lasker they had two giants who between 
them held the world championship for a consecutive 
period of over fifty years—and Botwinnik and the 
majority of the leading Soviet players of the present 
day are Jewish; indeed, a team of Russian Jews would 
almost certainly beat the rest of the world fairly 
comfortably. 

And yet, if this is a case of racial aptitude, why is 
Israel not even stronger than at present? Although 
good, she is not as good as one would have expected, 
and her leading players are on the old side, i.e. they 
are players in the main who learnt the game outside 
Israel. On the whole, even in the Jewish case, | am 
inclined to think that the true explanation of thes 
success lies in social and economic causes rather than 
innate aptitude. 

Perhaps the whole of this fascinating subject is worth 
more attention by non-chess-players than it has 
received; chess is a small, clear-cut activity in which 
success can be easily measured and might prove one 
of the best fields in which to study how and why genius 
and talent arise. 
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Poetic Permutations 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 375 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 


The usual prize was offered for up to sixteen lines of what might have resulted if Coleridge had written 
the ‘Yarn of the Nancy Bell,’ Pope ‘Come into the Garden, Maud,’ A. E. Housman ‘Casabianca,’ or 
Swinburne ‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.’ 


Tuis competition evoked a great number of com- 
petent and amusing parodies, among which I 
found it very difficult to pick the winners and to 
limit the number of commendations. 


The ‘Nancy Bell’ rather surprisingly produced 
the fewest entries. R. A. McKenzie began well: 


‘God save thee, Elderly Naval Man, 
From life without a bite! 

Why look’st thou green?’—With hunger keen 
] ate the Midshipmite!’ 


and D. L. L. Clarke-had some inspired lines: 
‘Alone, alone, all all alone 
We two, the cook and I 
Long argued who could better stew, 
For neither wished to die. 
Now all was silence; nothing stirred 
Except the cook, and he , 
Poor knave, ~ er knew the bubbling stew 
Was never meant for me.’ 


‘Rosebuds’ in Swinburnian was fairly popular, 
but the results were rather undistinguished. Mrs. 
D. W. Boileau and Rhoda Tuck Pook caught the 
style well. 


[liked Philomela’s last two lines: 


So, heart of hearts, retrace your laggard ways— 
Before you are too old, dear heart, too old! 


Pibwob and A. M. Sayers both chose the same 
metre and very similar treatment. Both merit com- 
mendation, as do J. R. Freestone and R. A. 
Harrison. 


Housman came in for some severe treatment 
in the ‘Casabianca’ section. Here, too, Rhoda 
Tuck Pook was effective : 


He stands, nor dares to harbour 
Red youth’s impulsive wish, 
Who first must make a cinder 
And then a meal for fish, 

Who might contrive to live 
With more initiative! 


P. M. caught something of the genuine Housman: 


O smooth my pillow gently, 
But mother do not cry, 

The sea has beds in plenty 
For lads as small as I. 


Commended also are Douglas Hawson, Adrienne 
Gascoigne and Loki. 


Pope’s invitation to Maud to come into the 
garden attracted most entries and inspired a large 
number of elegant couplets, among them: 

Matilda, seek with me the garden glades; 
Filed are the vampire Night’s funereal shades. 
(Guy Kendall) 
Th’ impatient dewdrop on the verdure lies 
To learn a brighter sparkle from your eyes. 
(W. A. Holmes) 
Here Zephyrus, there Venus calls; of these 
The star grows fainter, but more bold the breeze. 
(P. R. Hines) 
R. J. P. Hewison showed the right eighteenth- 
century manner, and A. M. Sayers also achieved 
a pleasant piece of verse. 


With so much talent to choose from, I feel that 
my awards must need appear somewhat arbi- 
trary, and my sympathies go out to all those 
competitors who are convinced that their own 
compositions are at least as good as those of the 
prizewinners. However, a decision must be made, 
and I recommend that two guineas each be given 
to P. M.(Pope) and R. A. Henderson (Housman) 
and one guinea each to J. W, McFeeters (Cole- 
ridge) and Audrey L. Laski (Pope). 


PRIZES 
(P. M.) 
Come into the Garden, Maud (Pope) 
The dance is o’er, the chattering guests depart, 
One has mislaid a ribbon, one her heart 
(A trifling loss no maiden would reclaim 
With bows and beaux a-plenty to her name). 
The gracious hostess, flusht with all success, 
Hiding a yawn in her last-blown caress, 
Lets out the fire, the cat and the balloons, 
And counts the strokes of midnight with the spoons. 
But Maud, who at her casement dreams of love, 
Has seen some shade beside the gatepost move 
And weedy fragrance stealing, soon unlocks 
Fond thoughts not stirred by all night’s scented stocks. 
Thus, maidens, doth Romance her magic weave, 
And beckons from the shadows—bids you leave 
A daughter’s duty, or a running bath, 
And leads you firmly up the garden path. 
(R. A. HENDERSON) 
The boy stood on the burning deck (A. E. Housman) 
The flames stream high, the battle 
Roars like a world run mad; 
Still lie his lovely comrades 
About the luckless lad, 
All dead, and going bad. 





*A drunkard’s grave, my father, 
You promised me at Clun, 

Cr the hangman's ride to market 
At Slightleigh-under-Dun, 
But now my race is run. 


A ncck so neat for hanging, 
Was surely born to swing?’ 
‘Nay, lad, tis Africk’s ocean 
Your briny draught shall bring, 
And cheat the hem en string.’ 


(J, W. MCFEETERS) 
The Rime of the Nancy Bell (Coleridge) 


Part Wil 
SF, ite Nancy And still the bloody sun looked down 


but the ancient Out of the copper sky; 
ariner and me And only two of all that crew 
* Were left—the cook and I. 


The others had One after one, cach mother's son, 
all been caten. As he was chose by lot 
To make a feast for all the rest, 
Had perished in the pot. 
The ancient Now we sat there, the cook and I, 
Mariner cooketh 


the cook! With cracking lips, throats parched and 
dr 


y. 
He watching with his glittering eye 
The seasoning of his stew. 
He glared at me with fiendish grin : 
I seized him (Heaven forgive the sin!) 
Lifted and plunged him headlong in 
Amid the boiling brew. 


(AUDREY L. LASK1) 
Come into the Garden, Maud (Pope) 


Fair Magdala, whose charms avert my spleen, 
The ballroom’s mistress, and the garden’s queen, 
Desert the gay unmeaning masquerade, 

And visit your admirer in the shade. 

The moon, declining from her sov'reign height, 
Proclaims the birth of day, the death of night; 
The coaches from the crowded gate retire 

And leave you free to follow your desire. 

The rose and lily in the dewy walks 

Await your coming, trembling on their stalks, 
And like a waiting army, lance by lance, 

Pass on intelligence of your advance. 

And now the Nymph approaches through the grove 
In every aspect exercising love. 

My ear attentive hears her touch the ground 
And, even dead, would triumph in the sound. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 378 
Set by Harry Hedgerow 

A prize of six guineas is offered for a new 
Asop's fable (limit 150 words) to suit modern 
conditions. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
378, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by May 21. 
Results on May 31. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 939 


ACROSS 





DOWN 


1 Scientists do over it in the nuclear age (4-3). 

5 Patron saint of Hatfield, possibly (7). 

9 Pectin’s the stuff to examine (7). 

10 Mixed red bits give colour to the eye (7). 

11 A lad, a girl and I make it (10). 

12 After the dance in Paris I go to the island (4). 

13 It’s always found in a large mustard-pot (3). 

14 One run at a time on credit (11). 

17, 19 Time spent at the telephone kiosk? (5, 6, 3) 

20 ‘And so from hour to hour we —— and ——’ 
(Shakespeare) (4). 

22 The expert always announces a process to be 
itself (10). 


26 Is ii done to cherish in hours? (7) 


27 It sounds as if the snooper has a torch. Rather 
hard! (7) 


28 ot not much future in this, says the palmist 
(3, 4). 
29 There's a suggestion of a challenge in the end (7). 


1 Terpsichorean wild oats in Scotland (5). 


2 She and I finish with a duet, somewhat out o! 
tune (9). 
3 Oh, do let us buy a little spot of colour (7). 
4 Piecework alternative for the coach (5). 
5 The French in a rag under the taxi (9). 
6 A hundred petition—for a drink? (4) 
7 Nora gets a pound in change (5). 
8 Lilian who can be found among barren leaves (9} 
13 Common talk—hope so (9). 
15 Fed like this, naturally he is round (9). 
16 bq in the night——-some fear . . .” (Shakespeare 
(9). 
18 Catch a mixed gin; it’s top-hole! (7) 
21 I enclose cash (5). 
23 Stick to artificial jewellery (5). 
24 -_ courage never to submit or ——’ (Milton 
). 
25 Fifty shekels for a bird! (4) 























YUM 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s | _tieth Cestury Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. y will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on May 21 and addressed: Crossword No, 939, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on May 24 


Crescent, Bradford 8, Yorks., and Mas. D. M. D'Eatu, Suanings, Pea: 
Lane, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Solution to No. 937 on page 632 
The winners of Crossword No, 937 are: Mass Frances Date, 13 Apaley 


rtires 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





METHUEN & COMPANY 


RECORD TURNOVER 


PROPOSED MERGER WITH EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


THE annual general meeting of Methuen & Company, 
Limited will be held on May 28 at 36 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 

The following is the circulated Statement of the 
Chairman, Sir NutcomsBe Hume, K.B.E., M.C.: 

In presenting the accounts of the Group for 1956, 
we can look back with satisfaction on a record turn- 
over, the highest in its history, and on profits more 
than maintained; and this, in spite of rising costs and, 
towards the end of the year, the disturbed political 
situation, which had some effect on the important 
Christmas seasonal sale of books. 

The consolidated net profit of the Group was 
£81,896 as compared with £72,597 in the previous 
year. Of this sum more than half had to be devoted to 
the payment of taxation: a burden that falls with 
particular weight upon a publishing company, which 
in the nature of things must finance its new production 
out of current profits. Your Directors recommend 8 
dividend of 10 pér cent. on the ordinary share capital, 
which leaves a sum of £18,263 to be added to the 
amount carried forward. 


AMALGAMATION PROPOSALS 


Your Company has recently concluded negotiations 
for amalgamation of interests with Eyre & Spottis- 
woode (Publishers) Ltd., a very old established pub- 
fishing house, which possesses, in addition to a 
vigorously administered list of contemporary fiction 
and general literature, the title of Her Majesty's 
Printers, which carries with it the right to publish the 
Bible and the Prayer Book. As a first step your 
Company will purchase the whole of the issued share 
capital of Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers) Ltd. 

There are enclosed with these Accounts Notices of 
Extraordinary General Meetings, the purposes of 
which are to propose Resolutions increasing the 
authorised capital of your Company to enable the 
purchase consideration for the whole of the share 
capital of Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers) Ltd. to 
be satisfied by the issue credited as fully paid of 
58,000 Ordinary Shares and 35,000 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each. Your 
Directors are satisfied that this transaction is in the 
best interests of your Company and believe that it is 
one which will strengthen its competitive position and 
make a material contribution to the prosperity of 
both businesses. 

In these days of heavy overheads, economies can be 
made by the rationalisation of common services and 
it is your Directors’ intention to effect these economies 
without in any way diminishing the individuality and 
special character of each imprint within the Group. 

You will see from the Auditors’ Report appended 
to the circular dealing with the proposed amalgama- 
tion that the net tangible assets of Eyre & Spottis- 
woode (Publishers) Ltd. and its two subsidiaries 
amounted at the 3ist March, 1956, to £239,480 and 
included over £40,000 of cash, marketable securities 
and surrender value of policies. During the year ended 
31st March, 1957, turnover has been satisfactory and 
your Directors are confident that the Accounts when 
audited are unlikely to show any material variation in 
the assets or liabilities. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


Chapman & Hall once more had a good year's 
trading, and reached another record in volume of 
sales. Their business in handling the publications of 
their New York associates, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
and the Reinhold Corporation, showed a satisfactory 
increase, and there is reason to hope that this trend 
will continue. I should like, on this occasion, to offer 
our warm congratulations to John Wiley & Sons on 


their 150th Anniversary, which falls this year; their 
firm was founded in 1807, 23 years before Chapman 
& Hall, who have represented them for over 60 years; 
a long and happy association. 

The scientific and technical element in our Group 
will be enlarged and strengthened by the acquisition 
of E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., which is a subsidiary of 
Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers) Ltd. 

It is now generally recognised that this country, if 
she is to maintain her competitive position in the 
world, must train a great number of scientists and 
technicians; and the government has announced its 
plans for enlarging educational facilities to this end. 
In this process scientific and technical publishers will 
have an important part to play in providing some of 
the books which are essential to such a plan. 
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REVISED NET BOOK ARRANGEMENT 


During the last year the Publishers’ Association, of 
which your Managing Director has been President, 
has been much concerned with the construction of g 
revised Net Book Agreement, to comply with the new 
legislation concerning restrictive practices which, at 
one time, seemed to threaten the whole structure of the 
book trade in this country. There is now good reason 
to suppose that the new arrangements will work 
satisfactorily in the interests of the reading public as 
well as of booksellers and publishers. 

Mr. J. L. Bale has reached the age for retirement 
after 43 years of loyal and most useful service with 
Chapman & Hall. Il am glad to say that he is to remain 
available in a consultative capacity. His colleagues al] 
wish him health and happiness for many years to 
come. 


I gratefully acknowledge the excellent work done 
during the year by our Managing Directors Mr. Alan 
White and Mr. John McDougall, by the whole-time 
members of the Boards of Methuen and Chapman & 
Hall and by the staffs of both companies. I am sure 
that shareholders will join me in thanking them all, 
Mr. White has also most successfully completed his 
period as President of the Publishers’ Association 
and will now be the better able to devote himself 
whole-heartedly to the work of integrating Eyre & 
Spottiswoode into our Group. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LIMITED 


MR. W. LIONEL FRASER ON TIMES OF CHANGE 
AND UNIQUE PROMISE 


THe 58th annual general meeting of Babcock & 
Wilcox Limited will be held on May 30th in London. 

The following is an extract from the Review by the 
Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, C.M.G., which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1956: 

Loyalty and co-operation on the part of our Staff 
and Operatives both here and abroad have this year 
been most marked and on your behalf, it gives me 
much pleasure to express to all our grateful thanks 
and appreciation of their splendid work. 

The Group profits, after setting aside the sum of 
£1,942,385 for depreciation, were £3,560,808 which, 
after providing for United Kingdom taxation and 
making other necessary adjustments leaves £1,527,844. 
Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 8 per 
cent., on the Ordinary Stock, making a total of 15 per 
cent., less tax, for the year; and that £500,000 be 
transferred to General Reserve, raising that Reserve 
to a new total of £8,445,110; and that £150,000 be 
transferred to Special Research and Development Re- 
serve. 


TURNOVER AND ORDER BOOK 


Our actual turnover was substantially the same as 
the record figure of last year, but increased costs of 
production due to wage advances and higher prices 
of raw materials, have further eroded the profit 
margin. It is becoming evident that the stage is rapidly 
approaching when any material reductions in over-all 
costs will be difficult to achieve and it is the view of 
your Board that any further advances in costs must 
inflate the price of our products significantly, with 
unfortunate effect on our competitive power abroad. 
It is extraordinary that this is not more generally 
realised, If Great Britain is to hold her own, it must 
be emphasised that the only real prospect of stable 
costs lies in raising output by even more concentrated 
efforts on the part of all of us who work in Industry 
and Commerce, whether in offices or factories, and 
by continual improvement in the machinery and 
equipment used. 

The volume of work on hand is still encouraging. 
During 1956 almost 40 per cent. of the orders re- 
ceived were for the export market, a substantial pro- 
portion being in respect of contracts secured in the 
Commonwealth, 

MARINE 


The year 1956 was a record for the receipt of new 
orders. Boilers were built under licence by shipyards 


in the British Isles, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Italy 
and Japan. The majority were for Tankers, but other 
outstanding orders were for a new passenger ship 
for The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co. Ltd, and 
for a new design Car Ferry. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


During the past year we have substantially enlarged 
our Atomic Energy Department to enable us to 
handle the wide range of enquiries in this new dé- 
velopment. Our main activity, in close association 
with our partners, The English Electric Company 
Ltd., and Taylor Woodrow Ltd., is centred on the 
national programme for atomic power stations using 
graphite moderated reactors. A substantial percentage 
of our research and development work is devoted to 
studies connected with the problems arising from 
the raising of steam from an atomic reactor. 

In spite of the massive programme of power supply 
within the United Kingdom, it is to be hoped that 
adequate facilities will be available, both in money 
and materials, to maintain this country’s overseas 
business, not only for conventional power stations, 
but also for atomic energy stations. Markets once 
lost are most difficult to regain and it is clear that 
British manufacturers need all possible encourage- 
ment and support at home in respect of long-term 
credits and, coupled therewith, credit insurance for 
this all-important export. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


We say that “Babcock spans the world,” which in- 
dicates that ours is a business with international rami- 
fications, and considering the upheavals, economit 
and political, with which the world has been faced 
during the past year, it speaks well for the underlying 
strength of this Company that our results have not 
been more affected. This is a great Company, and f 
say it because it should be said. Its standards are high 
and its sense of service unrivalled, a fine tribute to 
all who work for the Company but especially to the 
inspired leadership of Sir Kenneth Hague and his 
colleagues, 

These are times of change and of unique promise, 
and they call for special zeal and newness of ap- 
proach to all problems, It may well be that the con- 
duct of industry, and indeed of our entire way of 
life, will be transformed during the next few years 
by the development of nuclear energy. Apart from all 
its other manifold activities associated with) steam- 
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raising plant, the Company is determined fully to 
play its part by the application of its scientific and 
technical knowledge of nuclear projects, reinforced 
as this has been by the practical experience in pro- 
duction already gained through the important orders 
undertaken for the Calder Hall and Chapel Cross 
Atomic Energy Power Stat-ons. 

Our plans are long term, and faced with the ever- 
growing fierceness of competition and the much finer 
margins with which we now have to be content, we 
cannot expect better figures for the time being. In- 
deed, I ought to stress that development of some of 
our new projects, especially overseas, is still at an 


early stage, and capital thus invested must of neces- 
sity be temporarily unremunerative, It is also well to 
remember that whilst we see magic in the future of 
atomic energy, contracts in this sphere are just as 


‘ competitive as any others. 


Nevertheless, we believe we are building on sound 
and firm foundations. If am right in my opinion that 
we possess the knowledge, the skill and the boldness, 
to meet and overcome the vast problems which con- 
stantly beset a manufacturing concern like ours, then 
it is certain that the results cf our work will prove 
to be constructive and creative, and should in time 
be adequately remunerat:ve, 


THE TREASURY’S LIMIT ON EXPANSION 


By NICHOLAS 


Two weeks ago I was giving the 
4 ¥ raison d’étre of the new bull market 
f...] 4° in industrial equities. It seemed to 
& =, me that the Stock Exchange was 
reasonably discounting the re-expansion of the 
economy, that the re-expansion could be met 
without creating a new demand inflation by 
bringing our unused resources into production 
and that if labour would agree to drop restrictive 
practices and raise productivity in return for a 
satisfactory wage advance we might even avoid 
another wage-cost inflation and reverse the 
declining trend of industrial profits. It was, 1 
admitted, a somewhat speculative prospect but 
according to current trade statistics re-expansion 
seems to be definitely under way and if labour 
accepts the proposal of the Court of Inquiry for 
the higher wage advance with a waiver of restric- 
tive practices the business outlook will be dis- 
tinctly bullish. 





* * * 


But here comes the Treasury ‘spoil-sport’ to 
damp down business optimism. The latest 
Treasury bulletin sets a limit to re-expansion. A 
general increase in industrial activity, it says, is 
ordinarily accompanied by a growth in incomes 
and therefore in the demand for imported food 
and consumer goods. (Broadly speaking, £100 on 
the national product means another £25 on the 
import bill.) This calls for more exports and the 
Treasury argues that at the moment we need to 
improve on the regular increment in exports 
required to support the re-expansion of the 
economy. To finance long-term investment, to 
repay debt and to rebuild the central gold and 
dollar reserves we must average, the Treasury 
claims, a current account surplus of £300 to £350 
million a year. But to achieve such a surplus with 
exports increasing from the present levels at no 
more than the rate achieved between 1952 and 
1956 it would be necessary to hold back the rate 
of growth for the economy below that achieved 
on the average in that period. This is a very 
depressing prospect. 

* + * 

The Treasury is obviously trying to frighten us 
into increasing the share of the national product 
going to exports. This is no doubt a laudable and 
desirable object but my objection to laying down 
Slatisiical targets for the balance of payments is 
that it makes the Treasury ‘anti-expansion’ 
minded; it tends, for example, to make it carry 
on a credit squeeze longer than is necessary, Surely 
we should get the economy expanding again and 
put a final end to the two years’ stagnation of out- 
put we have suffered before we start worrying 
about the national ideal surplus on the balance of 
payments. A lot of nonsense is talked about the 
£300 to £350 million target. Mr. Thorneycroft, 
Speaking the Treasury brief as dutifully as any 
new boy, repeated all the familiar mystique at 
the meeting of the National Production Advisory 
Council on May 3. Last year, he said, we had 


DAVENPORT 


a surplus on current account of £230 million 
which would have been perfectly satisfactory if 
we had simply been a trading nation without any 
obligations as investor or banker. But, he said, 
we had to meet an outflow of long-term capital 
of some £190 million (£26 million of it was the 
yearly instalment of capital on the US and 
Canadian loans) and in addition there were draw- 
ings on the sterling balances of £150 million and 
an outflow of miscellaneous capital of £50 mil- 
lion. So Mr. Thorneycroft concluded that we 
need a surplus of £200 million to cover the out- 
flow of long-term capital and another £100 mil- 
lion a year to strengthen our position as a world 
banker. 
* * * 

Heaven knows that our gold and dollar 
reserves are absurdly inadequate for our role as 
banker to the whole sterling area, but let us be 
realistic. Our working population would not 
starve if we closed our doors as the sterling 
banker. (Sterling itself might be stronger.) In fact, 
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the only area where the standard of living might 
be hit would be that part of the City of London 
occupied by the banks and financial houses. We 
certainly need not put a limit upon our industrial 
expansion because of our international banking 
act. As for investment overseas, which Mr. 
Thorneycroft thought so important, I would like 
to see a reliable break-down of the capital move- 
ment figures. The authors of the White Paper on 
the balance of payments (Cmd. 122) stress the 
deficiency of their information on these points. 
Their final figures are only estimates (or what is 
known statistically as balancing items) and they 
add the cautionary note: ‘All these estimates are 
subject to a considerable margin of error largely 
because of the importance of private investment 
transactions with the rest of the sterling area for 
which it is particularly difficult to obtain accurate 
figures’ (because no figures are in fact kept!). So 
when Mr. Thorneycroft says that he needs a sur- 
plus of £200 million just for overseas investment 
he is indulging in the wildest guesswork. 


* * * 


Certainly it was right to hold back economic 
expansion in 1955-56 to correct an adverse 
balance of payments. The economy was then 
over-stretched and we were short of home- 
produced materials (coal, iron and steel) and 
labour. Certainly it was right to increase the 
proportion of our manufactured output which is 
exported from 28 per cent. to 30 per cent. We 
must try to increase it even farther. But it is quite 
wrong to set a hypothetical limit on our re- 
expansion today in order to comply with a 
Treasury pipe-dream about the ideal balance of 
payments. Let us first clear away the smoke of 
possibly misleading statistics. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE week on the Stock Exchange 
opened with a fresh burst of buying 
and the highest turnover since the 
peak of the last boom in July, 1955. 
A ‘bull’ market feeds, of course, on bullish news 
and the most important is the prospect of 
industrial peace following on the report of the 
Courts of Inquiry into the wage dispute. The 
next is the growing confidence in the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Confronted with the 
repayment in June of £100 million of Funding 
23 per cent. and £300 million of Exchequer 5 per 
cent. he is boldly issuing only £100 million of 
44 per cent. Conversion Stock 1962 at 99, leaving 
the rest to be paid off in cash. The gilt-edged 
market took this as a ‘bull’ point and is confidently 
expecting a cut in Bank rate this week, especially 
as the Treasury bill rate has fallen to £3 14s. 9d. 
per cent. However, the authorities may well wait 
until the stock markets are less excited before 
they introduce a 4} per cent. rate. Some of the 
recent industrial reports also contributed to the 
bullish sentiment. GUEST KEEN reported a rise in 
equity earnings from 59 per cent. to 674 per cent. 
and an increase in the very conservative dividend 
from 12 per cent. to 134 per cent. (The shares at 
57s. now yield only 4.8 per cent.) SOUTH DURHAM 
increased its interim dividend from 3 per cent. to 
4 per cent. and it is generally expected that the 
total distribution for the year will be raised to at 
least 10 per cent. for the year. Steel shares, how- 
ever, received a setback on the statement by Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan that the Labour Party intended 
to renationalise steel as soon as it is returned to 
office—‘and in a fashion that makes it stay in 
public ownership’ (in bankruptcy?). South Dur- 





ham, which had been selling for the first time at 
a small premium over its denationalisation issue 
price of 27s. 6d., slipped back to 27s. (to yield 
over 7 per cent. if 10 per cent. is paid) and the 
STEEL COMPANY OF WALES, reissued at 20s., lost 
its premium (thus yielding 8 per cent. again). The 
setback in steel shares spread later to the rest of 
the industrial market, proving once again that it 
is very rash for the investor to follow the bullish- 
ness of the tipsters in the popular Sunday press. 
a 7. + 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC is one of the companies 
which should benefit considerably from the new 
Finance Bill clause relieving overseas trading 
corporations from British tax on profits retained 
overseas, but the shares fell sharply this week 
on the news that American zinc prices had been 
cut. It is expected that US Government buying 
of zinc for the stock-pile will cease in a few 
months although the Director for Defence 
Mobilisation has stated that purchases are con- 
tinuing. At 76s. to yield 5.9 per cent. on the 224 
per cent. dividend (covered nearly twice) these 
shares, having good long-term ‘growth’ prospects, 
are nearing a buying range. 


SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of contents and 
contributors to Volume 197 of the Spectator 
(July-December, 1956) is now available. 
Orders, and a remittance of 2s. 8d. per copy 
should be sent to: 

THE SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LTD., 

99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WC1 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


237th ANNUAL REPORT 


LORD KINDERSLEY’S STATEMENT 


Tue Annual General Court of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance will be held at the office of the Corpora- 
tion at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3, on the 
29th May, 1957. 

The following is a summary of the statement of the 
Governor, The Right Honourable Lord Kindersley, 
C.B.E., M.C., which has been circulated with the Re- 
port and Accounts: 

While the year was relatively free from natural 
disasters which have in recent times afflicted so many 
of our policyholders, the Middle East situation and a 
wide range of other political, social and economic 
events exerted their influence on our activities of in- 
surance and investment. In the final outcome 1956 
must be accounted a lean year for the British In- 
surance market and in all the circumstances, the re- 
sults of our group of companies as shewn by the 
annual accounts must be considered as not unsatis- 
factory. 

In pursuance of our policy of expansion we 
achieved a further material increase in the total of 
business written and the aggregate of premiums in 
the fire, accident and marine accounts reached the 
figure of £30,644,073, compared with £27,176,614 in 
1955, 

The notable progress in the year under review has 
however had a considerable effect upon the fire and 
accident revenue accounts where increased premiums 
of over 3} million pounds have required additions to 
departmental reserves of more than 1} million 
pounds. We have of course a substantial equity in 
these increases in reserves and we look upon the 
planned expansion of our business as of the utmost 
importance. 

LIFE FUND 

In the life account, the volume of premium income 
and interest income continued to shew a steady im- 
provement as compared with earlier years. 

The interest income derived from investments is a 
considerable factor in the profit earning capacity of 
this fund and the gross rate of £5.11 4% in the year 
under review is the highest level achieved since 
1932. This improving yield coupled with the strong 
investment reserve position of the fund provides 
great security for our life policyholders generally and 
may also be regarded as a happy augury for those 
with participating contracts when the bonus investi- 
gation is made at the end of this year. 

The nett new sums assured written during the 
year totalled £9,536,520 which is within a few thou- 
sand pounds of the record achieved in 1955, and the 
total annual premiums increased by some £187,000 to 
£2,917,615. 

FIRE UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT 

For the first time the Group premium income in the 
fire department has exceeded £10,000,000, and the in- 
crease of over £1,233,000, derived largely from 
abroad, was certainly not achieved through lack of 
competition, which remained as keen as ever. Sub- 
stantial rating concessions were made in various direc- 
tions and the account produced the highest loss ratio 
and the lowest surplus for many years. Nonetheless, 
the surplus of £305,924 was still quite substantial and 
in all the circumstances very creditable. 

Overseas we escaped any major catastrophe but in 
some of the territories in which we operate—notably 
the United States—the fire wastage was much above 
normal and gives cause for disquiet. 

At home, on the industrial side there were several 
very serious fires, and one matter which is causing us 
great concern is the rapidity with which they have 
spread, I have previously drawn attention to the in- 
creasing tendency for modern methods of mass pro- 
duction and automation to increase the concentration 
of production and storage in one large block of com- 
municating buildings, and thus expose enormous 
wealth to destruction by conflagrations involving a 
fire loading which taxes the resources of the Fire Ser- 


vice. 


I sincerely hope that those responsible for indus- 
trial planning will give added consideration to the 
desirability of further sub-dividing premises by ade- 
quate fire breaks; and in particular to segregating 
valuable stores, in which fires are less likely to 
originate, from manufacturing processes where such 
outbreaks must be anticipated. 

The results of the 1954 marine underwriting ac- 
count prove satisfactory and permitted a transfer of 
£233,375. This was largely through freedom from 
major casualties in that year, but 1955 and 1956 were 
not so fortunate in this respect. The ratio of the Fund 
to nett premiums now stands at 204.8%. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


In the accident department the tc‘al nett premiums 
were £17,996,055. Whilst the greater use made by the 
public of the services we offer is reflected in the addi- 
tion of almost 2} million pounds to our aggregate in- 
come, I am sorry to say that substantial losses have 
been incurred in the transaction of our world wide 
motor account, due to continued worsening experi- 
ence in many parts of the world. It is clear that rate 
revisions are overdue in many territories in which we 
operate, 

The cumulative effect of the. transfer to reserve of 
the customary 40% of the increase in premium in- 
come and adverse motor experience is that, after 
making full provision for outstanding liabilities, 
£57,468 has had to be transferred from the Profit & 
Loss Account, 

The highly specialized services which our trustee 
and executor department provides continue to be in 
demand both by industry and individual members 
ef the public. At the end of the year the aggregate 
amount of the trust funds administered by the Cor- 
poration, and of debenture and loan stocks for which 
it acts as trustee, exceeded £255,000,000. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


On the revenue side of the profit & loss accounts 
the principal items are £1,541,917 income from in- 
vestments, and £526,315 aggregate nett transfers from 
departmental revenue accounts. 

On the expediture side you wil observe the large 
figure of £1,241,271 absorbed by taxation. After al- 
lowing for the usual charges including transfers to 
pension funds a profit of £536,731 emerges. 

The Court of Directors now consider that the 
capital ought to be increased so as to relate it more 
nearly to the immense size of our trading to-day and 
to bring it more into line with the true capital which 
we are employing in our business. Accordingly, hav- 
ing obtained the consent of H.M, Treasury but sub- 
ject of course to the passing of the appropriate special 
resolutions, it is intended to capitalise £2,850,000 
being part of the sum standing to the credit of the 
share premium account, and thereby allot £2,850,000 
shares credited as fully paid to Proprietors in the pro- 
portion of one such share for each £1 stock held. 

You will already have learned that it is the recom- 
mendation of the Court of Directors that the final 
dividend shall be 22° making the total distribution 
for the year 32%. 

Looking ahead a little, it is the Directors’ present 
thought that they may be able to pay in November an 
interim dividend of 8° upon the doubled capital; 
principally so that the interim dividend should be 
brought more into line with the final. I cannot at this 
stage make any definite forecast of our total distribu- 
tion for 1957 as this must depend so much upon 
factors beyond our control but one yardstick for the 
dividend about which I am confident is the mounting 
total of our interest earnings. 


THE STAFF 


My tribute to the staff is, as in previous years, left 
to the end of this statement which I hope will have 
given some idea of the variety of the problems with 
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which they have to deal in the course of their duties, 
It is upon their calibre and loyalty and on their eXer- 
tions that the results of this great group depend from 
year to year and I am sure the Proprietors will wish 
me to record their sincere appreciation to them all, 

To this I would like to add my personal thanks to 
the branch managers at home and abroad, the depart- 
mental managers, our General Manager, Mr, H. A, 
Walters, and his executive assistants, on all of whom 
special responsibilities devolve. Nor must I forget our 
Local Directors, our agents and our many friends and 
supporters all over the world. 

Finally, I must thank the members of the Court and 
especially the Sub-Governor and Deputy-Governor 
for their help throughout the year, 





ey 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


MR. T. H. NAYLOR’S STATEMENT 


A STATEMENT by the Chairman, Mr. T. H. Naylor, 
circulated with the annual Report and Accounts of 
the Royal Insurance Company Limited, announced 
that Fire, Accident, and Marine Premiums had risen 
from £79 m. in 1955 to over £121 m. in 1956. The 
increase had arisen very largely from the decision 
to bring in North American dollar business at a rate 
of exchange of $2.80 to the £ instead of $4.86, as 
hitherto. 

1956 had been an extremely difficult year for 
insurance companies, and jn the circumstances the 
underwriting profit of £1,956,000 was considered 
satisfactory. 

In the overseas field, Fire loss experience had been 
heavier than usual, but the Company had neverthe- 
less been able to show a reasonable profit. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Underwriting 
Premiums Profit Percentage 
Year £ £ of premiums 
1956 52,599,302 1,217,970 2.3 
1955 32,248,998 2,016,085 6.3 


At home, Fire premiums had advanced slightly, 
but loss ratios had been higher than for many years, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net Underwriting 
Premiums Profit Percentage 
Year £ of premiums 
1956 63,045,235 737,917 1.2 
1955 42,074,680 1,396,519 3.3 


Business in the Accident department had shown 
satisfactory development, but the profit margin had 
been reduced, due mainly to a loss on the motor 
account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Funds as at 
Premiums 31 December Percentage 
Year £ of Premiums 
1956 6,046,875 13,546,933 224.0 
1955 4,729,962 10,539,273 222.8 


Consequent upon the decision to keep the under 
writing account open for a full three years, the trans- 
fer to Profit & Loss account in respect of the 1955 
underwriting operations had been deferred until the 
end of 1957. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New Matured 
New Sums Annuities Claims  Endowniétt 
Assured (perannum) by death Assurances 

Year & £ £ 
1956 35,995,786 1,524,999 1,442,072 2,282,056 
1955 33,180,218 1,066,920 1,382,086 2,147,759 


New sums assured had shown a_ considerable 
advance compared with the previous year pattly 
owing to the adoption of the new exchange rate for 
Canadian business. It had been possible to make @ 
further increase, from 42s.% to 45s.°% per annum, 10 
the rate of interim bonus, except in certain overseas 
territories. 

DIVIDEND 

An increased final dividend of 1s. 11d. is recom 
mended by the Directors, making 3s. 8d. per. 5s. unit 
of stock for the year. mn 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


' GROUP SALES REACH NEW RECORD 


RATE OF EXPANSION RETARDED BY 
SUEZ CRISIS 


Tue forty-eighth annual general meeting of The 
British Petroleum Company Limited will be held on 
May 30 in London. 

The following is an extract from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. N. A. Gass, C.B.E., M.C., 
which has been circulated to Stockholders: 

The expansion in the BP group’s business in 1956, 
as described in this Statement, would have been at a 
higher rate but for the retarding effects in the last 
two months of the year of the closure of the Suez 
Canal, and the damage in Syria to the Iraq Petroleum 
Company's pipeline system to the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

The early months of 1957 have been a difficult 
period in which we have experienced a reduction in 
our trade, and the growth of consumption in the 
European area, where we have a large marketing 
interest, has, for the present, slowed down. But the 
basic facts of the world’s growing forward energy 
requirements, and the increasing contribution to be 
made by oil, remain unchanged, and we can look 
forward to an expanding business granted the stable 
conditions re for the progressive development 
of Middle East oil-production on which the economic 
future of the producing countries jn that area so 
largely depends. 

In the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account the 
Trading Profit, after providing for depreciation and 
amounts written off, was £124,171,691 for 1956 
compared with £111,683,900 for 1955. The increase 
of £12,487,791 is due, in the main, to higher sales 
tonnages. 

Depreciation and Amounts written off totalled 
£25,202,874 compared with £22,143,401 for 1955, the 








BBC 


Classified ‘ade ‘ertisements must st be pre- MC requires Teicvision Design Assistant in NORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
id 3s. 6d. line. Line averages 40 Bristol. Duties include preparation of working Applications are invited from Chartered 
pa S. per line. & drawings from skeiches of the designer and Librarians for the POST OF BRANCH 


letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


acquisition of properties. Architectural and art 


increase being mainly in the amount written off 
Exploration Interests. 

The total taxation charge is £76,324,120 of which 
£64,036,101 is Overseas Taxation arising mainly 


‘in the countries of production: Iran, Iraq, Kuwait 


and Qatar. 

It is the intention to publish yearly and half-yearly 
Group Income Statements, the first of these is issued 
with the Accounts. The initial ha!f-yearly statement, 
for the first six months of 1957, will show com- 
parative figures for the corresponding period of 
1956, and it will be appreciated that the income in 
the current half-year will be affected by the adverse 
conditions. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


The estimated amount of contracts for Capital 
Expenditure at the end of last year was £120 million 
(of which £88 million relates to shipping, including, 
in part, the expenditure on tankers to be dealt with 
under the new tanker financing arrangements). It 
has to be anticipated that actual Capital Expenditure 
will continue at a high rate, and will necessitate the 
continued retention in the business of a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the earnings. 


PRODUCTION AND REFINING 

During 1956 we obtained from Kuwait, Iraq, Iran 
and Qatar, our main sources of supply, a total of 
about 49,500,000 tons of crude oil, or 4,000,000 tons 
more than in 1955. But for the curtailment of Middle 
East production necessitated by the Suez crisis in the 
last two months of the year, this increase would have 
been substantially greater. Larger production in Iran 
was the principal contributor towards the increase 
in our crude oil supplies. 

In Iraq, the countries in which we have an interest 
continued the development of their established fields 
and exploration for further reserves. On 2nd Novem- 
ber the destruction in Syria of the pumping stations 
on the pipelines from Iraq to the Mediterranean 
brought the flow of oil from the Iraq Petroleum 
Company’s and Mosul Petroleum Company's fields 
to a standstill. 
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In Trinidad, Trinidad Northern Areas Limited con- 
tinued to increase production from the deviated wells 
drilled from shore, and from the off-shore Soldado 
field discovered last year in the Gulf of Paria. During 
the year we increased our interests in Trinidad, by the 
acquisition of stock in Trinidad Petroleum Develop- 
ment Limited. 

In 1956 our total refinery throughput was 
32,500,000 tons, 3,000,000 tons more than in 1955. 
But for the dislocation of crude oil supplies caused 
by the Suez crisis our 1956 throughput would have 
been about 2,000,000 tons larger. 

Of the 41 ships referred to last year as under con- 
struction or on order one, recently completed, has 
been purchased by Tanker Charter Company Ltd. 
and chartered to us. The remaining 40 ships of that 
building programme are all due for completion 
during the next three years. In addition, BP Tanker 
Company has placed orders for a further number of 
new tankers, including several of 65,000 deadweight 
tons. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


The BP group’s sales of crude oil and refined pro- 
ducts in 1956 rose to the new record total of 53 mil- 
lion tons. The increase over the preceding year was 
11 per cent. or 5 million tons—almost equally divided 
between crude oil and refined products—and thus 
was less by | million tons, than the 6 million ton 
increase attained in 1955. This is attributable to the 
effects of the Suez crisis; prior to this, we were 
expecting to achieve in 1956 an expansion of 8 
million tons, or 17 per cent. 


PERSONNEL: In addition to the increased 
volume of work caused by the continued expansion 
of operations in 1956, the BP group’s staff had to deal 
with many extra problems caused by the Suez crisis 
in the latter part of the year. For the good results 
achieved in such ¢ircumstances, special credit is due 
to personne! at all levels. 

It is again a very real pleasure to record the Board's 
appreciation of the excellent and devoted services 
of the group’s personnel at home, afloat and overseas. 





LIBRARIAN to take charge of the FAKENHAM ‘ 
BRANCH LIBRARY. Satary Grade A.P.T. 1/11, = = 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating, _TEMpie Bar 6644 





1s. extra. Classified Advertisement training, quick and accurate draughting. a 
ledge of general ‘ight constructional methods, 

Department, The Spectator Ltd., and accurate colour perception essential. 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. Account taken of creative ability, perspective 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 anenp. and visual drawings. Salary £790 (possibly 
: higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 


APPOIN TMENTS VACANT 

AVIAN AGY REQUIRE all. all staff, Male. (Female. 
Permanent/Temporary. No Fees.—109 Totten- 
ham Ct. Rd.. W.1 (or. 
(EUS, 8406), 
3443). 
BBC requires Announcer in Cardiff. Duties in- 
clude presentation of all types of programmes, 
mainly in sound, possibly in Television, prepara- 
tion of announcements, taking charge of 
speakers and artists at microphone. Good micro- 
phone voice, good general education and com- 
plete fluency in Welsh and English with ability to 
translate quickly {rom one to the other essen- 
tial. Knowledge interest in music and literature 
and ability to pronounce French and German 
desirable. Ability to pronounce Italian and 
Spanish additional qualifications. Salary, £1,060 
(possibly higher if qualifications e¢xccptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1,365 p.a. 
maximum, Initial appointment might be on grade 
with subject to attainment of requisite standard 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.168 
‘Sot.’) should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
~ House, Londoa, W.1, within a 
wee 


\poige | St. Stn.), 


and 50 Bow Lanc, E.C.5 (CITy 





OFFICE: CHILDREN’S DEPART- 
MENT. The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for at least three pensionable posts 
as Inspectors (Grade II). The inspectorate is 
organised in Regions. Duties include inspection 
of ats for boarding out children with 
foster parents, children’s homes and nurseries, 
Proved schools and remand homes. Inspectors 
also assist in; training child-care workers, Age at 
28 on Ist April, 1957, Candidates must have 
wide experience of social conditions and an 
understanding of behaviour problems of children 
4fd young persons, Experience of residential 
stablishmen:s for children will be an advan- 
tage. Preference given to holders of a University 
degree, or an appropriate diploma or certificate. 
amd to those who have had other recognised 
training in social or educational work. Salary 
wales (London): Men, £1,085-£1,390; Women. 
1,296. Women’ s scale being improved cach 

og until equality with men’s scale is 





1. — Particulars ang application forms , 


Secretary, Civil Service’ 
Burlington Gardens. London, W.1, 
4705/S7/9. Application forms should be re- 


turned by 28th May, 1957. 


Commission, 6° 
quoting, | 


increments to £1,025 maximum. 

application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.166 ‘“Spt.), should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


GOVERNMENT OF NYASALAND. Labour 
Officer (Industrial Relations) required to assist and 
advise trade unions and employers’ associations 
and establish wage negotiating machinery. Candi- 
dates, men only and preferably under 4S, must be 
of good cducation, prefi of U y stan- 
dard and with good experience of industrial rela- 
tions, Post permanent and pensionabic. Salary 
scale £895 to £1,850. Outfit allowance. Quarters 
provided if available at low rental. Free pas- 
sages, Generous home leave. Tour, 30-42 months, 
Low Income Tax. Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms from Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1, quoting BCD.132/4/01, Closing date for 
receipt of initial ul enquiries 3 31 May. _1957. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


PRINCIPAL INSTRUCTOR at the Middle East 
Centre for Arab Studies, Shemian, Lebanon. 
The Centre, which is under the zxgis of H.M. 
Foreign Office, trains members of the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth Foreign Services 
and of commercial organisations for service in 
the Arab countrics of the Middie East. Appli- 
cants must have at least a second-class 

degree, preferably in Oriental Studies, and a 
good knowledge of modern Arabic and of Arab 
countries. Experience of teaching adults is desir- 
able, Salary (subject to U.K. income tax) is on 
the scale £605 per annum to £1,055 per annum 
(men) and £980 per annum (women), with a 
non-taxable forcign allowance which varices 
according to the cost of living in the Lebanon. 
The allowance is higher for a married instructor 
and takes account of dependent children up to the 
age of 18. Free furnished accommodation is 
provided. The post is not pensionable, Further 
particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Personnel Department, Foreign Office, 
8 Cariton House Terrace, §.W.1. Closing date for 
receipt of _appiication forms is 20th May, 1957. 


WORLD UNION for Progressive Judaism secks 
a whole-time Executive Officer, Progressive re- 
ligious convictions essential, also organising ¢x- 
perience and interest! im international Jewish 

lations. ——- Apply, The Red Lodge, 51 Palace 
Court. London, W.2, stating salary and expcri- 
ence, 


five annua; 
Request for 











according to qualiiications and experience. 
Those who have recently applied in response to 
a previous advertisement need not reapply. 
Forms of application from the undersigned to 
be returned within 14 days of the date of this 
advertisement 
F. LINCOLN RALPHS, 
Chief Education Officer. 
County Education Office, 
Stracey Road, 
NORWICH. 
STATISTICIAN in the HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE, The Civil Service Commissioners inviie 
applications for about three posts of Assistant 
Statisticiar, Selected by interview. Age at least 
20} and under 24 on Ist August, 1957, with ex- 
tension for service in H.M. Forces and approved 
post-graduate statistical experience, Candidates 
may be mathematical or cconomic statisticians; 
they must have a higher degree in statistics or a 
post-graduate University diploma in statistics. 
or a First or Second Class Honours Degree (II (i) 
where the Second Class is divided) of which 
Statistics formed the main part, or in which at 
least two stat'stics papers were taken in the 
final examination, Those so qualifying this sum- 
mer will be cligibie. Starting pay for men in 
London from £605 to £755 according to periods 
of National service and post-graduate experi- 
ence. Maximum £1,055. Promotion prospects to 
£1,950 and higher, Women’s scales at present 
lower, but are being raised to reach equality 
with men’s by 1961.—Particulars’ and applice- 
tion forms from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 
quoting No. 96/57/10. Completed application 
forms should reach him m by 20th Junc, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG. South Africa. Applications 
are invited for appointment to the CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY. The Professor of Philosophy wil! 
also be the head of the Department of Philo- 
sophy. Duties are to be assumed on Ist January. 
1958, of as soon thereafter as possible, The 
salary attached to the post will be according to 
the scale £1,700 x £50—£2,000 per annum. In 
addition, a married man will be paid a tem- 
porary cost of living allowance which al present 
is £234 per anaum. Membcrship of the University 
Institutions’ Provident Fund is c y and 
involves a contribution at the rate of 7% of the 
salary paid. Membership of the Stal Medical 
Aid Fund is obligatory in the case of an officer 
who is found cligible in terms of the rules. 
Applicants are advised to obtain a copy of the 
information sheet relating to this vacancy from 
the Secretary, Association of Universiti¢s of the 
British Comswaneetin, 36, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1, Applications close, in South Africa 
and London, om 25th June, 1957. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE : theme of 
the British National Conference on Social Work, 
University ot Edinburgh, from 1ith to i4th 
August, 1957. Speakers will include : SIR JOHN 
WOLFENDEN, Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Reading; PROFESSOR ALAN MONCRIEFF, 
Nuffield Professor of Child Health, Institute of 
Child Health, University of London; SIR BEN 
BOWEN THOMAS, Permanent Secretary, 
Welsh Department, Ministry of Education; 
PROFESSOR RICHARD ELLIS, Professor of 
Child Life and Health, University of Edin- 
bufgh: and Mrs. JEAN MANN, M.P. Pro- 
gramme and particulars from 27 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

DAME EDITH SITWELL ON POETRY. 
Chair: Dr. C. V. Wedgwood, P.E.N. Hermon 
Ould Memorial Lecture, Church House, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Wednesday, MAY 15, at 
6.30 p.m. Tickets (guatantecing scats) obtain- 
able in advance at 3s. 6d. (2s. 6d. PEN mem- 
bers), from P.E.N.. 62 G'ebe Place, S.W.3. 
Remittance and s.a.c. necessary. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Mr. John H. Harvey on 
“Some Spanish Cathedrals—an Appreciation 
(illustrated),” on the 17th May at 6 p.m. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Guitar recital by Nicolas Alfonso, on the 
14th May at 6 p.m. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. Paint- 
ings by DUNCAN GRANT and ANNE DUNN, 
Early drawings by BRANGWYN,  10-5.30, 
Sats, 10- 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
STILL LIFE AND FLOWER PAINTINGS by 
EDWARD BURRA, Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Between Space and Earth: trends in 
Modern Italian Art. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 
10-12.30, Until ist June. 


MATIHIESEN GALLERY: Drawing by 
MILEIN COSMAN. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
Until May 25. —142 Ne w Bond Street, w.l 


PLAIN AND FANCY CATS, Drawings by 
James Boswell, from May 2nd-3ist, in HEAL‘S 
Picture Gallery, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 


THE PLEA FOR THE SILENT. Dr. Donaid 
Mcl. Jotason, M.P. and Mr. Norman Dodds, 
M.-P. will speak on Mental Law Reform at the. 
Caxton Hall on Friday, May 17th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Chairman : Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, D.D. t 


Continued Overleaf 
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‘PROSPECTS OF VENEZUELA’—A Photo- 
graphic Exhibition Royal Geographical Society, 
Kensington Gore Apri! 30th to May 18th, 
9.30-5 (Sats. 9.30-12.0). Admission Free. — 

SPIRITUALISM proves survival, Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1, BEL. 3351. et 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A Iccture en- 
titled ‘Swinger of Birches’ will be delivered by 
Mr. Robert Frost at 5.30 p.m, on 21 May at 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two 
lectures on ‘The Problem of Balto-Slavonic 
Linguistic Unity’ will be given by Professor J. 
Kurylowicz (Krakow) at 5.30 p.m. on 21 and 23 
May at the School of Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Studies, University of London, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. al 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures on “Aspects of Kingship Ideology in 
Israel’ will be given by Professor I. Engnell 
(Uppsata) at 5.30 p.m. on 21, 22 and 23 May at 
King’s College, Strand, W.C.2, ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. pantie OP 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures on (i) ‘The Description of Fear in 
Aeschylus’; (ii) * “‘Eunoia’’ in Isocrates, or the 
Political Importance of Creating Good Will 
will be given by Madame J. de Romilly (Lille), 
at 5.30 p.m. on 16 and 17 May at University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. a 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture on 
*Starcevo as th: Earliest Expression of the 
Neolithic Economy in the Balkans’ will be given 
by Dr. M. Grbic (Belgrade), at 5.30 p.m. on 15 
May at the Institute of Archxology. Inner 
Circle, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. , 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Paintings 
and Drawings by Bernardo Bellotto (1720-1780) 
from the National Museum of Warsaw. Week- 
days 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. Ad- 
mission free. Adijoins Aldgate East Station. — 
WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS ANNUAL 
SERVICE. ESSEX CHURCH, PALACE GAR- 
DENS TERRACE, W.8. THURSDAY, MAY 
23rd. 7.30 p.m. READINGS BY_ REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF WORLD RELIGIONS. 
PREACHER, SIR JOHN GLUBB, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. 


CONCERTS 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed. 15 May, at . 


5.45, Jeanne Demessicux—Organ Recital. Wks.: 
Bach, Messaien. Tickets: 4s, (inc, prog.). 
wat. 3191. 


PERSONAL 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS. Super quality, direct 
from factory, save £££s. Send today, — 
Baldwin’s Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
CANCER PATIENT (57814). Poor woman (37), 
has been the bread winner while her husband, 
confined to a wheel chair, has needed constant 
attention. Patient is now unable to work and 
has grcat difficulty in managing on remaining 
income.—Please help us to care for her (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery. — 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Dept. G.7), 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Bees 
DON’T HAVE a coming-out bal! this season. 
Have a Staying-in party with a few bottles of 
Duff Gordon’s E! Cid Sherry, You'll never want 
to leave home. ae 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St.» 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 





A war book 
you won’t 
lay down! 
Borrow of 
buy this 
soldier’s story 
by Francis Reid. 


8s. 6d. from all 
booksellers. 


CHAMBERS (publishers) 













MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges, This famous 
Guide's reputation for complete independence is 
Strictly maintained, 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstoncs, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1. (Telephone GER, 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993), Branches in main towns 
SAUMUR BLANC, Quite delicious. 7s. 6d, per 
bottle, retail, But try a is, 9d. glass in our 
Wine Bar first.—Layions, Wine Merchants (and 
Restaurant), 2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1. 
SHIRTS to measure from pure Eastern Silk, 
collar attached, 85s. Patterns on application.— 
Wooderson, 123-4 Cheapside, E.C.2 Shirtmakers 
since 1894 

THE ORIGINAL DR. DEIMEL UNDER- 
WEAR for men, women, children and infants is 
unique in its kind on account of its special 
weave which allows the body to breathe freely 
Catalogues and patrons on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


TRUST A WOMAN to tempt your appetite 
with a BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast, Scrumptious ! 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white woo! blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17 

WHEN HUNTING for a way to brighten up 
a cold meal try a little Rayner Indian Mango 
Chutney—from al! good grocers. 


LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by 
writing about it ! Editors want articles and stories 
with a holiday flavour. The London School of 
Journalism will show you how to write—and sell 
—them. Free Book and advice from Prospectus 
Department, London School of Journalism, 18 
Hertford St., Park Lane, London, W.1. (GROs- 
venor 8250). 

ATTRACTIVE presentation is half-way to pub- 
lication, MSS. promptly, expertly typed.—Edna 
Hyam, 5 Glengariff Mansions, Brixton, S.W.9. 
REL. 6346. 

AUTHOR'S MSS., any Icngth typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1. (GER. 1067-9), 


FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Maine Pde., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet, — Regent Institute (Dept, 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. KNI. 7796). 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success." No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
—B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 


EDUCATIONAL 
ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Two vacancies are available September, 1957, for 
boys of 11 or 13 of good all-round ability. — 


Details from Abbotsholme School, Rocester, 
Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London). 
Session 1957-1958 begins Monday, September 
30th, 1957. Part-time (Evening) Courses pro- 
vided for Internal Degree in the Faculties of 
Arts and Science and for the Academic Post- 
Graduate Diplomas in Psychology and Numerical 
Analysis, Facilities also provided for part-time 
and full-time students reading for Higher Degrees 
in Arts and Science. Applications admission 
should be made before June 1. P: h 
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EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Gerieral Cert. of Education, etc. M: s 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est, 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas, Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees, Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence Collcge, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.-Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 






UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 13lst SESSION opens on 
OCTOBER iltth, 1957, St. David's College is a 
residential university college granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters. [It provides 
Honours Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient 
History and Literature, English, Mathematics 
and Philosophy; and an integrated Gencral Pass 
Degree Course, An attached Hall and School! of 
Theology is open to graduates of all universities. 
Special facilities are provided for overseas 
students. Inclusive fees are about £180 per 
annum, For entrance regulaitons and further par- 
ticulars apply to the Principal. 


SHOPPING BY POST. 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, PURE OLIVE 
OIL. World's Finest. Imported direct from 
Spain. Origina! half-galion tins with screw-top 
lids, 30s. cach. Post Paid. — SHILLING 
ot ga CO. LID., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 


BLACK CURRANTS in 12 Ib. baskets, Early 
July. Large juicy fruit, Railed same day as 
picked. Carr. pd, Pass. tiain. Send for my ‘Fruit 
Circular’ giving prices and details. Mention 
*Spectator..—Capt, F. O. Lewis, R.N., Pres- 
teigne, Wales. 

CELLULAR BLANKETS. 100% Pure Wool, 
Mothproofed, in popular pastel shades, All sizes 
from 25s, for 40in. x 60in, Free samples.— 
Keer & Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, 
Scotland. 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE, PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, CATARRH. 
Notwithstanding sensational drug and serum dis- 
coverics, home remedies based on natural essen- 
tial oils from plants and herbs, like GARLISOL 
TABLETS, are still the best. Send 52s. 6d. for 
1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply), with 
booklet of home treatment and dietary advice.— 
Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens. 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


ACCOMMODATION 


HIGHGATE, Three-room suite in journalist’s 
house furnished io suit bachelor, professional 
man; buses, tube, village, heath all close.—For 
further details write Box 934. 








SHARING MEANS MORE fun and less ex- 
pense, Owner of Surrey cottage would welcome 
suggestions.— Box 917 


HOTELS 











19$7 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught i 
Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea ent Gargiit 
Putting Green, Garages, Superlative food = 


74 gns, Summer 9-11 gns. April 
DOUBLE BARN, Sciscy, Sussex. Small Wor 
Family Hotel! adjaeent sandy Conch. AT nena 


amenities with comfort and go oe 
Golf and Tennis near by, oy bathing 
hotel. Open all year, 7 to 10 gns p — 
for brochu-e. ae 
LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY EL. 1 mik 
Haywards Heath station Re wT 
house, immune from sound of p 
Manly residential, but with hotel 
comfort happily blending, 
Courtenay recommended. 

LLANDUDNO, N. Wales, ST. GEORGES 
HOTEL, first on the front for cuisine, seryj 

and entertainment, Come and share ‘the pod 
and scenery with us ! Enjoy our excellent cuisine, 
ballroom and cocktail lounge. Free golf. Tel: 
7873. Ashley Courtenay recommended, ©” 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, Small Guest Home 
offers comfort, peace, good cooking and per- 
sonal attention of hostess.—Apply Miss Ballard 
Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Campden. : 
PENZANCE, QUEEN’S HOTEL, faci “a and 
the south, for holiday or residence yg 
of the year. 65 bedrooms, Lift. Generous fare 
TV. Cocktail lounge. Excellent train service. 
Good centre, Tel.: 2371. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended 
RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC®*** AA. 
Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recommended> 
Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays. 
Rye 2216. : 
SHERBORNE, Dorset, DIGBY HOTEL. A 
favourite *Half-way House’ between London and 
the West; Birmingham and the South, First-class 
base for exploring the Hardy country. F. licensed 
Quietly positioned near Abbey Church. Tel.: 23. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


CARAVANS 


PRIVATE ADVERTISER OFFERS 4-berth 
Caravan, immaculate condition, complete with 
all linen, cutlery, ctc. Available on lovely private 
site directly facing the sea, or for touring Ireland, 
where no parking restrictions apply, Available 
fortnightly periods now onwards. — Harris, 
Rostrevor, Co. Down. 

TWO NEW 4-berth 20ft. Caravans to let. Sole 
users of private field on farm. One mile Swanage, 
Bookings available from May throughout sum- 
mer.—Please write for details, Box 915. 


this country 
aSsing traffic, 
catering and 
Tel.: 2358, Ashley 





HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 


IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 
insured cars.—Reliability Car Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Phone 66242. Telegrams: 
*Relicars, Dublin.” 
HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


LITTLE-KNOWN NORMANDY 

In addition to the world-celebrated Norman 
seaside resorts are many lesser-known ones 
offering excellent holidays at moderate cost. 
Inland are lovely villages and ancient buildings 
in beautiful surroundings. Folder and list of 
hotels with inclusive prices from the French 
Government Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 

SPAIN, 24 miles from the sea and Barcelona, 
Wonderful mountain air, 1,000 feet up. Good 
food. English, French or Spanish cuisine. — 
Write Hote! CONGOST, FIGARO, near 
Barcelona. . 
TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 
VOYAGES. Write for list of cruises to Spain, 
Mediterranean, etc. Early passages available 
U.S.A. and Canada.-A BOWERMAN LITD., 
28 Ely Pl., London, E.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 1887. 


COSTA BRAVA 
MAJORCA - IBIZA 


Air Passages and Hotels available 
Favourable rate Spanish Pesetas 


OLIVERS 
16 Cork St., Mayfair, London, W.! 


GOING BY AIR? ——, 











APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel, Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines, A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A., 
R.A.C, Tel.: 71. 

BARMOUTH, WALES.—Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge. A.A, & R.A.C. 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochure from S. Jackson. 





phiet and 
form of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, 
W.C.1, (70). 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Scisey, Sussex, Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free.—Selsey 2774. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees, Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
oe Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894, 











INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for walking, climbing, 
or touring Highlands. 


Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
& c. all bedrooms, 


Excellent fishing, golfing, 
Fully licensed, 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 





You'll find the new 


LONDON AIR GUIDE 


invaluable in answering all 
your questions about air travel 


5/- FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT OR 
TRAVELLERS GUIDES, Il! BAKER ST., Ws! 


na 














SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 937 

ACROSS.—1 Beaker. 4 Carillon 9 Tassie. 10 
Small arm, 12 Listowel. 13 Unseen. 15 Shop. 
16 Dolls house, 19 Westward Ho! 20 Cran. 23 
Talent, 25 Ambrosia, 27 Livelier, 28 Swinge. 
29 Strident. 30 Closet . 

DOWN.—1 Battles. 2 Assessors. 3 Edison. 
5 Alma. 6 Iolanthe. 7 Leave. 8 Nominee, I 
Velours. 14 Alchemy. 17 Uprisings. 18 
Swingled, 19 Wattles, 21 Nearest. 22 Trowel 
24 Lover. 26 Wean. 
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